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Literature 

Tennyson’s ‘‘ Idylls of the King ’’ and Their Sources 
Tennyson's Idylls of the King and Arthurian S Srom the Six- 
teenth Century. By M. . Maccallum, M.A. ‘acmillan & Co, 

THIS BOOK, by a Professor of Literature in the Universi- 

ty of Sydney, Australia, is an extremely valuable treatise on 
the Arthurian legends and their treatment by the chroniclers, 
romancers and poets, especially Tennyson. Though nom- 
inally going back only to the sixteenth century, it really 
covers the history of the legends from the earliest times, the 
essay which forms the bulk of the book, and which is de- 
scribed in the title, being prefaced by an introduction of 
more than a hundred pages on the old Celtic stories about 
Arthur, and the modifications which these underwent at the 
hands of the “ Romantic Historians” and their successors 
in the age of chivalry, and onward to the “Morte Darthur” 
of Malory and the early English ballads, The author apol- 
ogizes for the insertion of this preliminary sketch, but he was 
wise in his decision to print it. We do not know where 
readers who have not made the subject a special study could 
better get a general idea of the earlier Arthurian story. It 
is the more to be commended because it avoids the discus- 
sion of controverted points, limiting itself to those “on 
which the chief authorities are agreed, or, at least, in regard 
to which their views are not irreconcilable.” What has not 
been proved is clearly stated to be merely conjectural. 

The story of Arthur, as our author notes at the start, oc- 
cupies a somewhat peculiar position in modern literature, 
“It is among the themes, consecrated by a popularity long 
and wide, that the world cherishes and will not willingly let 
die.” Originating in remote Celtic tradition, it travelled to 
medizval France, “ where, fed by tributary streams, it rose 
and swelled till it spread into Britain and the Empire, and 
even more distant lands.” Later it dwindled and almost 
disappeared, but in our day it “flows once more, scantily, 
indeed, in its old French bed, but all the more freely in Ger- 
many and England,’’ In the latter country it has never 
been entirely lost, though neglected when the poetic spirit 
was languishing. But on the other hand, “no quite su- 
preme genius has ever dedicated himself to its treatment.” 
Chaucer and Shakespeare make only occasional allusions to 
it, mostly slight and humorous. Spenser, in dealing with it 
more extensively and more seriously, “ profoundly alters” 
the legend. Milton and Dryden are tempted by it, but turn 
aside to other themes. Tennyson is the first great poet to 
give himself to it in earnest ; but, though he és “a very great 
poet, and the Idylis are very noble poetry, still he and they 
hardly occupy a first place in the literature of the world, like 
Dante and Goethe with their greatest work.” It is none the 
less true that in the Idylls is to be found “ the finest develop- 
ment the cycle of Arthurian story has as yet attained,” per- 
haps the best of which it is capable, “ It may be maintained 
that its peculiar merits and defects correspond so closely with 
the inherent limitations and excellences of Tennyson's genius 
that in him it found its unique predestined interpreter.” 

This is the point of view from which the book is 
written, and it aims at tracing the history of the legend after 
it had “crystallized into its typical form,” through all its 





“make the heritage his own,” The earliest form of the 
story is a “ confused conglomeration of myths, to which the 
key has in most cases been lost”; and these became confusion 
worse confounded by additions from a historic source. 
There probably was an Arthur who was one of the leaders 
in the struggle of the Cymry against the invading Teutons, 
and ingenious attempts have been made to localize him and 
to discover some.incidents of his life. The researches of 
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more significant modifications, until Tennyson came to: 


Skene, Zimmer and Rhys in this interesting but obscure 
field of inquiry are briefly summarized, The first mention 
of Arthur outside the Welsh sources occurs in the “ History 
of the Britons,” attributed to Nennius, and probably be- 
longing in its original form to the close of the eighth century. 
There is little more of importance concerning him until the 
appearance of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s “History of the 
Kings of Britain,” finished about 1135. Of. this—which 
he regards as an “epoch-making version” of the story— 
Prof. Maccallum gives an extended abstract, followed 
by an account of the modifications and additions made by 
Wace, in “ Li.Romans de Brut,” and of the further amplifi- 
cation by Layamon in his “ Brut.” Layamon asa rule fol- 
lows in the track of Wace, “ but he lingers over the journey 
and plucks the wild-flowers by the way.” Considering the 
fables he preserves for us, it is somewhat amusing to learn 
from him that he refrained from.setting down many popular 
stories concerning his hero:—‘“ The Britons loved him 
greatly, and often lied of him, and said many things of Ar- 
thur the King that never happened in the kingdom of this 
world.” The “Brut” contains passages of much poetical 
beauty, and is of special interest as being “the first celebra- 
tion of the British King in the English tongue.” 

Nothing approaching to these works of Geoffrey, Wace 
and Layamon followed in England until the appearance of 
Malory’s “ Morte Darthur,” the quarry from which Tenny- 
son got most of his material. He often followed Malory 
“very closely in plot, in idea, even in expression, but in the 
same way as he followed Raleigh for his *Revenge’”— 
heightening, strengthening, beautifying what he borrowed, 
and making it as truly his own as ap, Bhat did the old 
tales and chronicles that he dramatized. But before takin 
up the Idylls critically, our author sketches the history o 
Arthurian legend in English and Continental literature from 
the Reformation to the Puritan Revolution, noting the curi- 
ous fact that, though the story furnished material for one 
remarkable play in the period (“ The Misfortunes of Arthur,” 
by Thomas Hughes, in 1587, an outline of which is given), the 
Elizabethan drama properly so-called was quite unaffected 
by it. Drayton, in the rhymed description of England and 
Wales in his “ Polyolbion,” naturally celebrated the renown 
of Arthur in dealing with the localities associated with his 
legendary exploits ; and the poet was grieved that no native 
Homer had made him the hero of a fitting epic :— 

“ For some abundant brain, oh, there had been a story, 

Beyond the blind man’s might to have enhanced our glory.” 

Milton, as we have intimated, thought of taking Arthur as 
the theme of a great poem, but later, repelled by the perplex- 
ing mixture of fiction in what was then regarded as sober 
history in the main, his growing Puritanism led him to “a 
subject that came home to the heart of all the nation as nothing 
in the authentic or invented history of the realm could do, 
But our limits forbid us to follow Prof. Maccallum in his 
sketch of the use of the Arthurian story in our literature 
from the Restoration to the French Revolution, and through 
the “ Romantic Revival” on to our own day and Tennyson, 
whose Continental and English contemporaries in the same 
field get two chapters before he is discussed. Besides well- 
known poets like Matthew Arnold, William Morris and Swin- 
burne, others of lesser note, like Hawker, Gordon, Millard 
and Simcox, who have sung the glories of Arthur, are thus 
reviewed, The Idylls are analyzed and criticised in four 
chapters (pp. 289-413), which are a noteworthy contribution 
to the increasing literature of the subject, An a dix 
gives samples of. Blackmore’s ponderous epics, rince 
Arthur” and “King Arthur,” the very names of which are 
now forgotten, though they had no small fame in their day ; 
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also of Arthurian poems by Sebastian Evans, published in 
1875; with a brief discussion of the time occupied in Ten- 
nyson's Idylls. A very full index rounds out the faultlessly 
printed volume of 435 pages. 





‘¢The Dawn of Astronomy ’’ 
A Study of the Temple- Worship and Mythology of the Ancient Egyptians, 
fi As Se f+ ovate ia, PRS. I L eitien & Co. on 

THIS VOLUME is an imposing one, beautifully printed and 
illustrated ; and its contents are, in the main, well worthy of 
their handsome dress. The subject is new and fresh in the 
sense that it has never been much discussed before (at least 
from the astronomical point of view), and is treated with 
great skill, The leading hypothesis is almost certainly true, 
and is likely to become the basis of important conclusions 
with respect to many of the earliest dates in human history. 
It is forcibly and clearly presented, and great ingenuity is 
displayed in the marshalling of evidence and in the drawing 
of inferences, And yet one is sometimes haunted by a dis- 
quieting sense that the tone of the writer is rather that of 
an advocate than of a dispassionate investigator, and that 
the conclusions are somewhat more extensive than the prem- 
ises warrant: the superstructure appears too heavy for 
the foundation, The author starts from certain well-ascer- 
tained facts :—that among the earliest nations the sun and 
moon and some of the stars were either worshipped di- 
rectly as deities, or as, in a sense, representatives of dei- 
ties ; and further, that the “ orientation” of many of the 
oldest temples was solar—i.c., the edifices were so placed 
that the rising or setting sun, at one of the solstices or at the 
equinox, would shine through a succession of gateways, and 
sometimes through a long colonnade, directly upon the 
image of the resident divinity in the central “ Holy of Holies.” 
In pt it was the sun of the summer solstice that deter- 
mined the orientation of the solar temples, most of them fac- 
ing about twenty-six or twenty-seven degrees north or east, 
though a few were directed to the setting instead of the ris- 
ing sun, But there are numerous other temples whose 
orientation cannot be explained by reference to the sun, and 
with respect to these the author’s hypothesis is that at the 
time of their original erection they were placed so as to face 
the rising or setting of some bright séar which was supposed 
to stand in special relation to the presiding deity. Now, a 
solar temple, once correctly oriented, would remain so prac- 
tically for a millennium at least—forever, indeed, were it not 
for the slow alteration of the obliquity of the ecliptic. With 
the star-temple it is different, for in consequence of the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes, the stars as a rule change the 
“bearing” of their rising and setting points somewhat rap- 
idly ; so that a century or two would in most cases render 
the orientation of the building obviously incorrect. 

The importance of this lies in the fact that, if we can be 
sure of the star—say Sirius or the Pleiades—by which the 
temple was oriented at the time of its original erection, then 
we can determine the date of its construction, within a hun- 
dred years or so, by reckoning back astronomically to the 
time when the star’s position corresponded to that orienta- 
tion. In mamy cases there is no doubt as to the star, and in 
all such came Mr. Lockyer finds a date either corresponding 
to that which is indicated by inscriptions or other indepen- 
dent evidence, or else a date that is earlier; and these too early 

s are easily accounted for by supposing that the existing 
temple was built upon the foundations of an older one which 
had been destroyed; and we know from inscriptions that this 
was often actually done, In order to test the theory thor- 
oughly we need accurate surveys of the temple ruins, and at 

resent the material is rather scanty, data sufficiently exact 

ing been obtained in comparatively few cases. But it is 
pon quite certain that there are many temples whose 
orientation cannot be referred either to the sun or to any 
conspicuous star, though, of course, among the multitude of 
er stars it is almost always possible to pick out one or 
more, which, at some time or other during the four or five 
thousand years of ancient Eyypt, must have risen or set upon 
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the temple’s line of direction, It is here that many of Mr, 
Lockyer’s readers will feel compelled to part company with 
him, and to doubt whether the Egyptian temples were as- 
tronomically oriented, at least in the way he imagines, 
Among forty temples whose orientation he assigns to stars, 
no less than twelve are ascribed to Alpha Columbe, seven to 
Gamma Draconis and three to Alpha Ursz Majoris, neither of 
them above the second magnitude, or in any obvious way, 
except possibly the first, entitled to such an honor. It is, 
of course, impossible within the limits of this notice to deal 
with the numerous debatable questions which are presented 
and more or less plausibly handled by the author ; but it is 
only just to recognize the great value of his work as un- 
doubtedly marking an epoch in the science of chronology, 
The book is full of interesting and stimulating discussion, 
and brings together in popular and ‘intelligible form a vast 
amount of information not elsewhere easily accessible, 





** Life’s Little Ironies ’’ 
By Thomas Hardy. Harper & Bros. 


In THIS, his latest volume—a collection of stories written 
during the last twelve years,—can be traced the evolution of 
Mr. Hardy’s purpose to its culmination in the strong history 
of “Tess of the d’Urbervilles.” There are many of his 
warmest admirers—readers compelled to respectful admira- 
tion of that virile tale—who have regretted much that went 
to make it, and we are frank to class ourselves among them. 
When we say that we believe Mr. Hardy to be the greatest 
of living English novelists, nay, to be one of the company 
which enrols the names of De Foe, Fielding, Scott and 
Thackeray, we are sincere; but we must add that our pleas- 
ure in his triumph is not unalloyed. Admiration is not nec- 
essarily spontaneous, and we yield it here to insistent genius, 
as we yield it to the work of the great Frenchman, Emile 
Zola, “ Life’s Little Ironies” is not a pleasant book, though 
the work of a practised hand. It isas when Jove laughed at 
the feeble woes of mortals. Mr. Hardy has seen the des- 
peration resulting from certain concatenations of human 
lives, and with a cynic smile on his lips lays bare to all the 
world their pathos and uncompromising misery. Each char- 
acter stalks across his stage to fate as with a great red scar 
blazed upon his face. We read only to despair, to think 
unutterable and rebellious thoughts, and awake at the end 
of a page to say that the genius which conceives such things 
is diabolic, because it makes them so sorely and exquisitely 
real, A dozen short tales are as many grisly tragedies, none 
the less horrible because there is art to veil the catastrophe 
in each, 

Thus, a peasant woman marries a gentleman, When, asa 
widow, irked with ill-accustomed state, she would resort to a 
man of her own rank and the quiet happiness of a green- 

rocery among her own people, her son, who is a gentleman, 
interposes his veto. Again, “On the Western Circuit,” a 
young barrister woos and wins a country girl and rides 
away. The girl, unable to write, enlists her mistress to cor- 
respond with the man in her behalf. The mistress is unhap- 
pily married, is strangely moved by the power of the young 
lawyer's letters in answer to her own, puts her whole pas- 
sionate soul into the correspondence, mad with love of him 
who writes, and the man, won in turn by the unexpected 
quality of the answers he believes to be those of his summer 
day’s fancy, finally marries the girl to satisfy the heart-long- 
ing another’s words and feeling had awakened, Than the 
powerful rehearsal of such incidents—for our author crowds 
such passion into incidents—there is nothing more harrow- 
ing in modern literature, and we regret that we have ever 
read this book, so much has it affected us. As we have not 
the foundation of religion upon which are reared the Greek 
tragedies,can there be any justification for such work in saying 
that itisreal? If there are ghoulish and morbid fancies that 
would prey upon the irremediable sorrows of others, to them 
we dedicate this volume. In future, when we read Hardy, 
it will be in the fresh, delicious pages of “ Under the Green- 
wood Tree” and “Far from the Madding Crowd.” The 
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Melstock folk, the parish band choir, the tranter Deweys 
and all of their Shakespearean kind—those are the men who 
lease our fancy and delight us with invariable charm, 
Bien in this volume, as in Tess, there are passages when we 
are called back to the wholesome fun of yore. Tony 
Kytes, the arch-deceiver of maiden hearts, is a clown to be 
remembered of a. winter's night; and where’s better com- 
pany than irascible, fox-hunting old Parson Toogood, who, 
‘being a bachelor man—every time he went to bed in sum- 
mer used to open the bed at bottom and crawl up head 
foremost to mind us of the coming winter and the good 
sport he’d have, and the foxes going to earth,” 





** Cartier to Frontenac’’ 
By Justin Winsor. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Mr, WInsor’s latest volume, which bears the second and 
more fully descriptive title of “ Geographical Discovery in 
the Interior of North America in its Historical Relations— 
1534-1700,” displays in most respects a very decided im- 
provement over the work that preceded it. That work, as 
those who have unfortunately been compelled to read it are 
aware, was simply, under an innocent and curiously mislead- 
ing title, the channel of a noisome flood of denigration, de- 
signed to blacken the reputation of Christopher Columbus, 
of his patroness, Queen Isabella; of his biographers and 
eulogists, Irving, Prescott and Humboldt; and, indeed, of 
everybody and everything that stood in the way of proving 
the illustrious discoverer—whom the keensighted and impar- 
tial Las Casas, after long and intimate personal knowledge, 
declared to be “a good and Christian man ”—to have been, 
on the contrary, one of the vilest reprobates known in the 
annals of Christendom. The indignation and ridicule with 
which this unfortunate effort was received—and, we may hope, 
his own better afterthoughts—have wrought a notable and 
beneficial change in the author’s temper and methods, The 
new work is, except in two or three instances, as cautious and 
considerate in its judgments as its predecessor was reckless 
and unjust, One of these excepted instances, however, oc- 
curring at the very outset of the work, is important enough 
to require special attention, The author takes—or makes— 
occasion to introduce the name of Columbus, for the sole 
purpose, it would seem, of charging him with an offense of 
peculiar baseness, Weare told that, as early as the first year 
of the sixteenth century, cartographers “ had satisfied them- 
selves that areas of land of continental proportions had 
blocked further progress to the West.” Mr, Winsor adds 
his opinion, not in any way called for by the object of 
his work, that Columbus was convinced of the correctness of 
this conclusion, but professed the contrary belief to the day 
of his death, for the nefarious purpose of keeping his sover- 
eigns under “a delusion in which he deemed it for his interests 
that they should remain.” This opprobrious charge, it should 
be observed, is an entirely novel one, In his former volume, 

ublished only three years ago, the author asserts that “ Co- 

umbus never was undeceived in believing that Cuba was the 
Asiatic main,” Strange to say, even while making the charge; 
he most inconsistently goes on, in his present work, to show 
that for a long period after the great discoverer’s death, 
many geographers and navigators continued to doubt the 
existence of a North American Continent, Columbus died 
in 1506, Two years afterwards the map of Ruysch, who is 
believed to have been a companion of Cabot in his northern 
voyages, was published in the Ptolemy of _ This map 
is given by Mr, Winsor, who says of it:—‘ There is no sign 
in it of the landlocked region where we now place the Gulf of 
Mexico,” “It may,” he adds, “ give the beginning of a con- 
tinental area, which was soon to develop, adjacent to the 
West Indies, into what we call North America, But at the 
north Ruysch places the discoveries of the English and Portu- 
guese unmistakably on the upper Asiatic coast,” There is 
much more to the same effect, but too long to quote, clearly 
showing that down to the time of Cartier ( 534) and even later, 
North America was commonly supposed to be either an ad- 
junct of the Eastern continent, like Kamtchatka, or else a 
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vast congeries of islands extending along the north Asiatic 


coast, e know that, more than a century after the death 
of Columbus, Hudson, when he discovered the river and 
bay that bear his name, was still seeking a passage throu 
these supposed island masses, Columbus himself, on his 
disastrous fourth voyage, was engaged in a precisely similar 
quest, from which he was compelled to desist, not through de- 
spair of success, but in consequence of the tempestuous weather 
and the bad condition of his vessels, That he died in the 
belief that such a channel, and perhaps many of them, would 
be found, cannot reasonably be questioned, Mr. Winsor’s 
unreasonable assertion to the contrary can only be ascribed 
to that singular mental disorder—such as in common s 
would be styled a “ craze""—which seems to possess him on 
this particular subject, and which has led him to take so much 
unworthy pains to darken the credit of the renowned discov- 
erer, with the only effect, as in the present instance, of injur- 
ing his own. 

It is a more grateful task to record the improvement in both 
temper and style that characterizes his latest work. It shows 
in most parts the qualities of industrious research and care- 
ful regard for authorities which distinguish his “ Narrative 
and Critical History of America.” He has now brought 
together a series of maps, or fragments of maps, furnishing 
an instructive ocular demonstration of the progress of dis- 
covery in the northern and central portions of North Amer- 
ica from the beginning of the sixteenth to the close of the 
seventeenth century ; and he has connected them by a nar- 
rative of considerable interest and spirit, written in a style 
decidedly superior in clearness and force to his former writ- 
ings. The book does not profess to give anything actually 
new. The author has discovered no fresh manuscript 
records, So far as appears, he has not, like Macaulay, Car- 
lyle, Parkman, Motley and other distinguished historians of 
our time, taken the trouble to visit and inspect the scenes 
of the events which he describes. His book is therefore 
simply a compilation from the printed works of other writers, 
But he has evidently spared no pains in consulting and criti- 
cally comparing the best authorities, ancient and modern 
from Cartier, Hakluyt, Champlain, Sagard, Lescarbot and 
the invaluable Jesuit sre to Harrisse, Margry, Sulte, 
Shea, the Abbés Faillon and Ferland, and (though last not 
least) those careful investigators of localities, O, H. Marshall 
and J. S. Clark. He gives due credit to these predecessors, 
and, while he occasionally dissents from some of their conclu- 
sions, he never assumes to exhibit towards any one of them 
the slightest show of that “ unstinted denunciatory purpose” 
and that “ inconsiderate rush of disdain ” ° use his own 
words, applied elsewhere to another writer), which he has 
ventured to display in Criticizing the eminent and justly 
honored masters of hi8torical science who have preceded 
him as biographers of Columbus, 

Fortunately, justice does require that the harsh judgment 


which he has once meted to others shall now be retorted . 


upon himself. His change of tone, and perhaps we may 
say of feeling, has reacted favorably upon his work, e2 

in its first unlucky pages, written perhaps before this influ- 
ence had begun to operate. Though not free from defects, 
his present volume must be pronounced a really meritorious 
production, and one which fairly deserves, both for its spe- 
cially useful collection of maps and for its painstaking sum- 
mary of the latest conclusions on the important —T indi- 
cated in its second title, a place in every library of Ameri- 
can history. 





‘* Bayou Folk”’ 
By Kate Chopin. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Tue Bayous of Louisiana are among the most character- 
istic features of its watery reeiy~echaemetse then gullies or minia- 
ture canyons through which a stream, now sluggish, now 
abundant, now almost invisible, flows beneath huge over- 
hanging trees draped in funereal darbe espagnole, the Spanish 
moss of the tropics. They are the abodes of humidity, shad- 
iness, shy sylvan life, the terrifying alligator, the cane-brake, 
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the melodious mosquito. Along these Acherontian streams 
used to wander the Chacta Indians, and villages of them may 
still be seen here and there, while the silent pirogue or the 
’Cadjen dd/eau steals over the sombre waters and occasion- 
ally scares up a dazzling heron, a whirring powle d’eau or a 
flashing “ parrokeet.” 

It is the folk that inhabit these taciturn wildernesses that 
Miss (?) Chopin introduces to us in her unpretentious, un- 
heralded little book. She is evidently familiar at first hand: 
with the illiterate Creoles, the old broken-down plantations, 
the queer fasois people, the bayou landscapes to which she 
leads us in these simple tales, whose very simplicity increas- 
es their verisimilitude and makes in some cases a powerful 
impression on the imagination. She takes Middle-Upper 
Louisiana, as distinct from 'Cadjen country and New Or- 
leans, as the scene of her little dramas, and reproduces for 
us, often very realistically and pathetically, the oddities 
in life and character which she has observed there, In her 
sheaf of twenty-three sketches some are like rude cartoons 
whose very rudeness brings out a more vivid effect, as in 
“Beyond the Bayou,” “The Return of Alcibiade,” “A 
Rude Awakening” and “ For Marse Chouchoute.” These 
are admirable little Bits, as effective as a frontispiece by 
Castaigne. Others are flooded with more color, as “ Dé- 
sirée’s Baby ” and “ Love on the Bon-Dieu.” If we are not 
mistaken, Louisiana has another remarkable observer in this 
“ unannounced ” lady, whose keen eyes see even through the 
green glooms of her prairies and cane-brakes, and see things 
well worth bringing into the light. Personal familiarity 
with much of this unique region tells us that Miss Chopin’s 
work is true to nature and often singularly dramatic in sub- 
stance, There is not the languorous grace ‘of Miss King, or 
the subtlety of Cable, or the delicious humor of Ruth 
McEnery Stuart, but there is photographic realism, shtewd- 
ness of observation and a fine eye for picturesque situations: 


=" is only saying that Miss Chopin is herself, and nobody 
else. 





‘*The Humour of America’’ 

Selected by James Barr, With Introduction, Biographical Index and Illus- 
trations by Charles E. Brock, Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons, 
THE BRY®ISH EDITOR of this Volume confides to the reader, in 

his preface, that. he has attempted to condense the flavor of such a 

compilation in a learned essay of introduction. This is, perhaps, 

the most humorous page in all the work before us, A lifetime 
spent in conscientious consideration of the “funny” paragraphs 

American newspapers has convinced us that q more futile en- 
deavor lies not within the province of editorial man. The differ- 
ence of flavor between the humor of our countrymen and that of 
any other race, is as the variation of bouquet in two wines. Humor 

—we are not using the word in its Jonsonian sense—depends so 

utterly on its spontaneity, that to attempt to analyze its quality is 

at once to sound in bathos. The editor, however, has belied his 

reface, for his work, as compiled, is well done. Another, gleaning 

n the same field, might have merely confined himself to our Occi- 
dental conception of those nial jokes which find their parent- 
age in the folk-lore of the world, and their efflorescence in volumes, 
from the facetiz of Hieracles—the 4 oxoAdor:xo¢ stories which Alex- 
ander Magnus carried with his Homer next the heart, and over 
which schoolboys stiil laugh—to the latest ebullition of Bill Nye in 
‘a Sunday newspaper. But here is taken a broader view. Not 
only is Franklin admitted, but we find, also, Irving, Lowell, 
Hawthorne, Holmes, Thoreau, Howells and Cable. After them 
come a multitude of no mean repute once on a day, as N. P. Willis, 
William Austin, “ Mrs, Partington,” even Nathaniel Ward, the Pu- 
ritan, And here are array k Twain, Bunner, Alden, Eugene 
Field, Peck and Whitcomb Riley. This mere recitation of names 
will show that the book is by no means a guantité négligeadle to 
be classed with “ Roering Jame for Funny Folks ” and the vocifer- 
ous wares of the railway huckster.’- It is the commonest criticism 
of anthologies to regret that which has been omitted, and of which 
the critic is fond, but we have recently read Bret Harte’s confession 
of his —— as an editor of Californian poetry, and we will re- 
frain. ommendation, then, may be without restraint to those 
who, in, Lincoln’s phrase, ‘like this sort of thing.” The work is 
well done and admirable, and a permanent place on the library 
shelves is ng by a unique biographical index of American hu- 
morists, which “ alone is worth the price of admission.” 
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‘*The Yellow Book”’ 


THE TWO YOUNG MEN who are mainly interested in the success 
of The Yellow Book, the new periodical which has just seen the 
light in England, have been interviewed by that very s rightly 
journal, The Sketch. These two young men are Henry Harland, 
an American, who made something of a reputation for himself over 
the pen-name of “ Sidney Luska,” and another young man, an 


Henry HARLAND, SKETCHED By A, BEARDSLEY 


Englishman, Aubrey Beardsley. Mr. Harland is responsible for 
the literature of The Yellow Book, Mr, Beardsley for the art. 
Both of these young men are clever. Mr. Harland has confined 
himself to work on legitimate lines, but Mr. Beardsley seeks for 
fame with an eccentric pencil, He has undoubted talent and his 
drawings are very striking, but they are apparently meaningless. 
He has remarkable dexterity with his pencil, or pen, or whatever it 
is that he draws with; but his genius is so grotesque that it is be- 
yond the understanding of pegoene yg” mortals. His work shows a 
mixture of Japanese serious art and French caricature. 

In the course of The Sketch interview, these young editors (in- 
terviewed as one) said that, as it stands, 7he Yellow Book was the 
invention of themselves and Mr. John Lane. “ It would hardly be 
worth while tracing the idea from its first conception, as it grew, 
shall we say ? like the mustard seed,” 





Cover or The Yellow Book, DESIGNED BY A. BEARDSLEY 


“ Well, there’s a connection between mustard and ‘the color of 
the name of the quarterly. Why the name?” “Oh, we consid- 
ered ever so many names, and at last came to this—why not call it 
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after some color, green, or blue, or anything else? We preferred 
yellow, and then, as to the name ‘ Book,’ why, that’s also very sim- 

le. The quarterly is to be a book, a thing to be put in the library 
just like any other volume, a complete book. Hence ‘ Yellow’ and 
*Book’— Zhe Yellow Book, and, please, you see that the name 
formed itself entirely apart from the suggestion of Japan’s yellow 
books —official reports,” 

“What is to be the leading note of The Yellow Book?” “All 
magazines, if they are any good at all, must have clever stuff in 
them ; that is a primary essential. We want, also, to be distinc- 
tive, to be popular in the best and truest sense of the word. And 
we don’t want to be precious or eccentric. We feel that the time 
has come for an absolutely new era in the way of magazine litera- 
ture. When The Century was started, it was, in magazine litera- 
ture, far ahead of anything else ; now it is as far behind, and prob- 
ably, in time, we shall get behind also, and somebody younger will 
take the lead. Distinction, modernness—these, probably, so nearly 
as they can be picked out, are the two leading features of our 


The youthfulness and enthusiasm of these young men must be 
the excuse for their cock-sure and aggressive attitude. 





The Lounger 


ONE OF THE PLANS of the Grolier Club for 1894-5 is the exhibi- 
tion of the first editions of one hundred of the greatest works in 
the English language. It is going to be no small labor to find 
these coveted editions, Take, for instance,“ The Pilgrim's Prog- 
ress ”"—can anyone lay his hand on the first edition of that famous 
book? I doubt it. To him who can, the Grolier will make it 
worth while to bring it to its home, and I will be pardonably proud 
if I anes in unearthing this vara avzs with a Lounger para- 
graph. 

** © 


OF THE first edition of Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” which 
was issued in 1678 (a second was printed the same year), only two 
copies are known, One of these copies, an expert tells me, with 
title-page and two following leaves in facsimile, is in the Lenox 
Library ; the other—Lord Vernon’s copy—is (or was in 1851) in 
the cabinet of R. S. Holford of London. The latter is practically 
as fresh as it was on the day it was issued, and has been the basis 
of all data, The first American edition was issued in Boston, in 
1681, Offor’s collection of editions of “ The Pilgrim's Progress ” 
was destroyed by fire at Sotheby’s auction-rooms, in London, on 
June 29, 1865—in all, 321 editions, including 41 in foreign lan- 
gua es, All of which goes to prove that the first edition of the 

is rarer than the Mazarin (Guttenberg) Bible, or the first folio 
Shakespeare, and as rare as Poe’s ‘“ Tamerlane ’—probably rarer. 
The second part of the Progress, by the way, was not issued until 
1684, and a third part, believed to be spurious,in 1691. A “ repro- 
duction” and a “ facsimile” have been printed, but the late George 
H. Moore proved that they were neither, 


* *« «& 


IT HAS BEEN SAID that old classic music is either childish or 
dead —certainly devoid of strong emotion. The second and last 
concert for the season of the Musical Art Society, on April 21, of- 
fered proof to the contrary. Ortando di Sasso and his companions 
wrote music full of very strong feeling.. But the potent inspiration 
of the art of their day was religious fervor—not the music that pre- 
sides over “ Tristan” and “ Parsifal.” 

* * * 


MR. POULTNEY BIGELOW walked into an office where I was sit- 
ting a few days ago, and his entrance was announced by a crash fol- 
lowed by words of excitement and regret. I looked up and I looked 
down. In looking down I saw a broken box anda floor covered with 
pipes. “ Isn’t that too bad?” said the friend of the Kaiser, stooping 
down to pick up his treasures. “ Upon my word,” he continued, as he 
examined them carefully, ‘‘ not one of them broken. These are 
genuine American corn-cob pipes,” he explained, “ that I’m takin 
over to London. I'm going to give a smoke to Mark Twain, and, 
to add to the American interest, I have got these pipes to take back 
with me.” The pipes are not all that Mr. Bigelow took with him, 
Among other things, several orders from eters for some special 
articles, He and Frederic Remington spent a week together in 
Africa, and are going to describe their adventures with pen and 
pencil. Then Mr. Bigelow is at work, upon a big book that he is 
very secretive about. It is historical in its character, and, to help 
him out, he has by rare luck come into possession of a very 
valuable volume of memoirs in nays ae which he has the 

vilege of dipping. Mr. Bigelow makes London his headquarters, 

he is a citizen of the world, and is as likely to be canoeing on 
the Danube as the Thames. 
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WE ARE TO HAVE PARIS as séen through the eyes of Mr, Rich- 


ard Harding Davis. If he sees Paris with as sympathetic and en- 
thusiastic eyes as those he used to such gcod pu in England, 
another series of entertaining papers may be looked for in Harper's 


Magazine. 
* * * 

IN A PRIVATE LETTER to a literary friend in New York, Mr. 
Frederick Evans, [t- editor of the Newark (N. {) Daily Adver- 
tiser, writes as follows of a well-known figure in literary and journ- 
alistic circles in this city, to whom an informal farewell dinner was 
given on Tuesday evening, April 24:—“ Noah Brooks leaves New- 
ark, after a residence here of ten years as editor of this paper, for 
Castine, Maine, where he will devote himself to general lit 
work of an important character, Mr. Brooks has been the life an 
soul of whatever literary life this city has had in the last decade, and 
his departure will be an irreparable loss. Only recently he was the 
founder and has been since then the moving spirit of the Wednes- 
day Club—a literary and social club which meets monthly for lit 
discussions. It is needless to say that the members o 
this Club, as well as of the Fortnightly Club, a small 
and selected liter organization of which he has been for 
several years a valuable member, will miss Mr. Brooks very much, 
indeed. It is very gratifying to Mr, Brooks’s Newark friends, as it 
will be to his friends in New York, to learn that Mr. Brooks will 
return to these climes in the winter, renewing his youth with his 
friends and enjoying the winter months here and in New York. 
Perhaps you will be interested in learning that Mr. Brooks will go 
to the old family home in Castine, which he has fitted up into a 
cosy retreat and has dubbed ‘The Ark’—Noah's Ark, of 
course!” 

* * * 

IT IS SAID THAT Mrs. Burton Harrison was paid a bigger price 
for “ A Bachelor Maid” than was ever paid by a magazine for so 
short a story, It will only run through five numbers, and the price 
paid for it was——but that is telling! Herein again comes the ad- 
vantage of timeliness. Though who will be bold enough to say 
that the bachelor girl is only a protien show? Competition also 
helped Mrs. Harrison. Two other periodicals wanted the story, 

sad the bidding ran high, ‘ha 

A CORRESPONDENT at Johns Hopkins University sends me this 
pitiful tale :— 

‘* Six years ago I wrote an article on the education of women for 
a New York magazine, which wasaccepted. This year my request 
to be allowed to see my article again was granted, and on reading it 
over I found it so absolutely behind the times—changes in weer 
to women have been going on so rapidly—that I have been obliged 
to write it completely overagain, I have now returned my manu- 
script to the editor with the request that he forward it to me every 
six years,in order that I may keep it up to a decent standard of 
timeliness |” 

“* * 

IT IS A SAD EXPERIENCE, and justifies my correspondent’s sar- 
casm. Wouldn't it, 1 venture to ask, have been more annoying if 
the manuscript had not been accepted at all? Articles cannot 
always be published on ee A case in point is Marion 
Crawford's “ The Gods of India,” published in the April Century, 
That article was accepted about twelve ago! An uncle of 
Mr, Crawford's (not “ Uncle Sam” Ward) took the future novelist 
in to see the editor of the Century somewhere in the early : 
and, after introducing him, said, calling the editor whom he had 
known from early childhood by his first name, “I want you to give 
this boy something to write, He’s got the material in him, All 
he wants is the chance.” In the course of conversation it came 
out that “ the =. had lived in India and knew a ts deal about 
that country. “Here are a lot of photographs of the B sors of In- 
dia,” said the editor, emptying the contents of a portfolio on the 


table, “ suppose you take these and write them up.” Mr, Craw- 
ford jum ie at the suggestion and wrote them up t years 
ago. It is a good thing that he wrote something else im the mean- 
time. 3 


* * * 

Mr. CRAWFORD'S LATEST CONTRIBUTION TO The Century had 
better luck, but then, it is more timely. It is a novelette of Bar 
Harbor days and will run through the three summer numbers, 
Bar Harbor days are fleeting, but the Gods of India wil! keep— 
they are for all time. 


Joseph Kirkland 


MAJOR JOSEPH KIRKLAND died v option last Sunday 
morving: ( pril 29) at his residence in Chicago. is death was a 
great k to his friends, as he was a man of robust C 
was but slightly impaired last week. He took a walk on Sati 

felt in regard to his condition until an. 





morning, and no alarm was 

















The 
hour before his death from a disease of the heart. Major Kirkland 
was in Geneva, New York, Jan. 7, 1830, His father was a 
lessor in Hamilton College, and his mother a granddaughter of 
oseph Stansbury, who was a well-known royalist in Philadelphia 
during the Revolution, She was the familiar friend of Bryant, 
Irving and the literary men who circled about them, and was herself 
a writer of some note. Major Kirkland was educated at home, and 
the influence of the home taste for study and literature clung about 
him throughout his life. In 1856 he came to Chicago and went 
into business. He enlisted in the army at the breaking out of the 
War, and served with distinction. He was on Gen. McClellan’s 
staff for some time, and later on that of Gen. Fitz-John Porter, 
upon whose retirement he left the service. Returning to Chicago 
he engaged in business until 1880, when he studied law and was 
admitted to the bar. For about ten years he ‘ey this profes- 
sion, always doing some literary work as well. The latter gradu- 
ally a more and more of his time, and for the past two years 
he devoted himself to it entirely, He made his literary reputation 
originally with “ Zury,” a novel in which he ranged himself under 
the banner of the realists and explored with great cleverness and 
skill the pioneer life in Illinois. It was followed by “ The Mc- 
Veys,” “The Captain of Company K”. and a number of short 
stories. In the last-named novel, he used his war experiences with 
rofit, and gave a vivid picture of the blind, dumb misery of battle 

m the private’s point of view. For several years he was litera 
editor of the Chicago 7rzbune, but of late had devoted himself 
chiefly to historical work. He pubiished within the past few years 
“ The Story of Chicago” and “A History of the Chicago Massacre 
of 1812,” and at the time of his death was engaged upon other 
work relating to this city and the Fair. 

It is difficult to write of the charactet of a friend at such a time, 
the change has come so swiftly. Major Kirkland was distinctly 
out of the common ; he was by no means an ordinary type. Short 
and thick-set, his bearing and his characteristic way of throwing 
back his head made him apoest taller than hewas. His eyes were 
keen and bright, and he always gave one the impression of youth 
and agility and energy. A ready and interesting talker, he had an 
original, clever, often witty, way of putting things, and his vivacity 
never failed him. He was interested in everything, and he kept his 
delight in men unimpaired, and his enthusiasm untarnished, He 
was gay but warm-hearted; witty but kindly. He liked a good 
story, and was quite willing to tell one at his own expense. To 
Major Kirkland this was a happy world, apparently; he enjoyed 
life and made the most of his gehen He liked his work 
and his friends, and his affection for his family was — and strong. 
A gay, light-hearted figure, he was more at home with the young 
than the old, and he jested at yng and age alike, His raille 
was never bitter, however, and he had a healthy, serene outloo 
upon life, His death will be a sad loss to. many friends, to whom 
was a welcome and inspiring presence, 
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Lucy MONROE, 


The University Settlement Society 


THE Society's fiscal year begins on May 1, and its beginning 
this year has been signalized by Mr. James B, Reynolds’s assump- 
tion of the office of Head Worker, as successor to Dr. Stanton 
Coit. On the eve of Dr,-Coit’s return to London, at the end of 
March, there to resume work of a similar character interrupted by 
his sojourn in this city, the members of the Council of the Society 
gave him a farewell dinner at the University Club, and in like man- 
ner Mr. Reynolds was welcomed to the scene of his labors at the 
a—enees House, 26 Delancey Street, on Tuesday evening 





The Society is to be congratulated on having secured for the re- 
sponsible post of Head Worker so competent and well trained a 
man as the new incumbent, whose fitness may be judged from the 
following brief sketch of his career: After graduating from Yale 
¢ ), where he had made an ideal President of the college Y. M. C. 

+. Mr. Reynolds spent a year abroad in general travel,from which he 
returned to take a theological course at Yale. Having obtained 
his B.D., he revisited Europe in order to form an international 
Christian union between the urliversities there, similar to that es- 
tablished under the auspices of the nonrg Men’s Christian Associ- 
ation in the coll of America. That the work might not be su- 

ficial, he stu the history of the intellectual and moral life of 
universities of Europe and their various institutions. From his 
earliest he had had a strong sympathy with the poor, and 
while in Europe he strove to interest the eo students in hu- 


voc pistas work, Powe the aye wed a alw; spent at 
least one day among the , stu t e and trying to 
learn the causes of their hinforeanes. Pr on, when a position in 


was offered him, because of his special knowledge of 
“systems of Europe, he found that “murmur of the 
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restless deep ” still ‘‘ blent with every strain,” and hence decided 
to accept the opportunity to lend a hand in this work in a field 
where intelligent study and action might be combined with sympa- 
thy. He has visited all the settlements in England and Scotland 
and knows their workers, and has come into touch with men on the 
Continent who are trying to establish similar movements there, 
His work and attainments have won the commendation of Presi- 
dent Dwight of Yale and President Harper of Chicago; and sim- 
ultaneously with the assumption of his duties in Delancey Street, 
he has been made a Fellow in Sociology of Columbia College. His 
administration as Head Worker promises to be cautious, conserva- 
tive and thorough. 

At a special meeting of the Society on March 7, the Constitution 
was so amended as to make the membership consist of Fellows, 
paying $100 per year ; Associates, paying $25 ; and Members, paying 
(as at-present) $5; and provision was made for the enrolment, as 
Founders, of persons subscribing $5000 or more within a period of 
five consecutive years. The expense of carrying on the work of the 
Delancey Street settlement amounts to about $9500 a year; and as 
the chiel regular source of income is the membership dues and the 
number of members does not exceed 500, it will be seen that the 

‘ood work stands in need of liberal support from all who believe in 
it and its directors. No one.has shown a livelier interest in the 
doings of the Society than its President, Mr. Low, whose position 
as President of Columbia College makes his headship of the Uni- 
versity Settlement Society A areyye ver’ er 

The University Glee Club, assisted by the New York Ladies 
Quartette and an instrumental soloist, will give its first concert in 
the Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall, on May 10, for the benefit of the 
University Settlement Society, as announced in The Critic of April 
28. The entire proceeds of the concert will be given to the Settle- 
ment Society. Tickets ($1.50 each) may be obtained by addressing 
a postal card to John T. Walker, Jr., President, 874 Broadway ; 
Dr. William P. Brandegee, Secretary, 36 West 33d Street, or Dr. 
D. Hunter McAlpin, Treasurer, 40 West 4oth Street. 


A New College Monthly 


A NEW graduates’ monthly magazine will soon be started by 
college men, in the interests of graduates and the public generally. 
John Seymour Wood (Yale) will be the editor; Walter Camp (Yale) 
will be the athletic editor ; and Henry G. Chapman (Harvard) will 
have charge of the business management of the enterprise. The 
name has not yet been determined. In general appearance and 
make-up the periodical will be similar to The Gentleman's Maga- 
sine of London. It will cover all matters of interest to college 
graduates in art, literature, politics and athletics. Mr. Albert Stick- 
ney will contribute articles: on political and economic questions ; 
Mr. W. D. Howells will write literary critiques ; and Prof. Hadley, 
Edmund Clarence Stedman, Charles Dudley Warner and other 
prominent writers will be invited to contribute. The Directors of the 





company are Henry B. B. Stapler, C. Lawrence Perkins, Robert S. 
Rudd, J. Frederick Kernochan, Winthrop Chanler and Henry G. 
Chapman. The President has not been chosen. The Vice-Presi- 


dents are Henry E. Howland and Albert Stickney ; Secretary and 
Treasurer, Henry G, Chapman. 
The Advisory Board is composed as follows, Mr. Chauncey M. De- 
per being the Chairman :—Amherst : Herbert L, Bridgman, Brad- 
ord W. Hitchcock, W.S. Rossiter; Ann Arbor: William H. Board- 
man ; Bowdoin : Thomas H, Hubbard; Brown: Gardner Colby, Nor- 
man S. Dike; Coll. City of N. Y.: Everett P, Wheeler, John C. Gulick, 
Wilbur Larremore; Columbia: Henry R. Beekman, Nicholas Fish, 
William Jay, George L. Rives, Julien T. Davies; Cornell: Henry 
W. Sackett, Hermon W. Biggs, M.D.; Dartmouth : the Hon. Danie} 
G. Rollins, Edwin W. Sanborn, Grosvenor S, Hubbard, C. F. 
Mathewson; Hamilton: Elihu Root, H. B. Tompkins, Edwin 
Baldwin ; Harvard: Joseph H. Choate, Albert Stickney, Austen G. 
Fox, Chas. Stewart Davison; Hobart: Clarence A. Seward, Ben- 
ge W. Franklin, Harold S. Rankine; Johns Hopkins: Prof. E. 
. Griffin, Dr, Wm. B. Clark, Dr. Herbert B. Adams; Lehigh: A. 
Parker Smith, Robert P. Linderman, Boudinot Keith ; Princeton : 
~~ W. Alexander, C. C. Cuyler, Wm. B. Hornblower ; Rutgers: 
. O. Vanderpoel, Robert H. Robertson, Tunis G. Bergen ; Union: 
Chas. E, Sprague, Robert C. Alexander, Silas B. Brownell; Univ. 
of Virginia: Robert L. Harrison, Thos, R. Price; Univ. 
of Pennsylvania: Henry Galbraith Ward; Wesleyan: Stephen H. 
Olin, Wm. D. Leonard; Williams: Robt. F, Wilkinson, Arthur H. 
Masten, Charles B, Hubbell, W. D. Edmonds; Yale: the Hon, Henry 
E. Howland, J. Frederick Kernochan, get 9 A. Adee, Buchanan 
Winthrop, Otto T. Bannard, Chauncey M. Depew. Sub-Com- 
mittees are forming at the Univ. of Chicago, Univ. of Rochester 
and Univ. of Syracuse ; and other such committees will be added to 
the Board when other colleges become interested in the work. 
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MR. HOWELLS IN HIS NEW YORK HOME 
{Taken while writing his autobiographical papers for THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL] 





MR. HOWELLS’ LITERARY AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Is now being serially published in 
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“It is, without doubt, the most absorbingly interesting piece of work which Mr. Howells 
has ever done.’’— Zhe Philadelphia Times. 
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The May Magazines 


** Harper’s Monthly ”’ 
This number opens with a poem by Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
“The Lament of El Moulok,”” with a frontispiece illustration by 
. R. Weguelin. Mr. Mark W. Harrington of the United States 
eather Bureau contributes an article on ‘‘ The Advent of Spring,”’ 
and Mr, Junius Henry Browne explains to those who snap their 
fin at fortune what “ Pecuniary Independence” means. Mr. 
William Dean Howells begins his account of “ My First Visit to 
New England,” very early in the sixties, and gives a large share of 
his reminiscences to Bayard Taylor. Mr. Edgar Stanton Maclay 
relates a bit of American naval history in “‘ The Chastisement of the 
Qualla Battooans”; Mr. Frederic M. Burr gives a short sketch of 
“A Little Journey ef "; Anna C, Brackett recalls “ Charleston, 
South Carolina, in 1861” ; and Mr. Thomas Hastings makes a plea 
for originality in “ The Relations of Life to Style in Architecture.” 
Another poem is by Charlotte Fiske Bates, and is entitled “‘ Solace,” 
There are six short stories: ‘“‘ The Miracle of Tisha Hofnagle,” b 
R. C. V. Meyers; “At Cheniére Caminada,” by Grace King; “ 
Note of a Philogynist,” by Marrion Wilcox; ‘“ The Exiles,” by 
Richard Harding Davis; “A Kinsman of Red Cloud,” by Owen 
Wister; and “ The End of an Animosity,” by L. Clarkson. There 
is a fifth instalment of Mr. Du Maurier'’s “ Trilby,” and the first of 
a two-part story by James Lane Allen, “A Kentucky Cardinal.” 
Mr. Warner's topics in the Editor’s Study are “ Secondary Educa- 
tion” and the work of the late Constance Fenimore Woolson. 
Among the illustrations are two portraits of Bayard Taylor; the 
artists a esented are Harry Fenn, Charles Broughton, T. V Cho- 
minski, W. T. Smedley, T. de Thulstrup, Frederic a 
Turcas, William Thomson, Albert E. Sterner and E. M. Ashe. 
The Editor’s Drawer contains a sketch, “‘ The Second Mrs, Slimm,” 
by Ruth McEnery Stuart, and a poem, “A Library Pet,” by Mr. 
John Kendrick Bangs. 
‘* Tue LAMENT OF EL MouLoK” 
Mr, Aldrich’s fine poem may be given without comment :— 
‘* Within the sacred precincts of the mosque, 
Even on the very steps of St. Sophia, 
He lifted up his voice and spoke these words, 
El Moulok, who sang naught but love-songs once, 
And now was crazed because his son was dead: 


O ye who leave 

Your slippers at the portal, as is meet, 

Give heed an instant ere ye bow in prayer. 
Ages ago, 

Allah, grown weary of His myriad worlds, 
Would one star more to hang against the blue. 


Then of men’s bones, 
Millions on millions, did He build the earth. 


Of women's tears, 
Down falling through the night, He made the sea. 


Of sighs and sobs 
He made the winds that surge about the globe. 


Where’ er ye tread, 
Ye tread on dust that once was living man. 


The mist and rain 
Are tears that first from human eyelids fell. 


The unseen winds 
Breathe endless lamentation for the dead. 


Not so the ancient tablets told the tale, 

Not so the Koran! This was blasphemy, 

And they that heard El Moulok dragged him hence, 
Even from the very steps of St. Sophia, 

And loaded him with triple chains of steel, 

And cast him in a dungeon. 


None the less 
Do women’s tears fall ceaseless day and night, 
And none the less do mortals faint and die 
And turn to dust; and every wind that blows 
About the globe seems heavy with the grief 
Of those who sorrow, or have sorrowed, here. 
Yet none the less is Allah. the Most High, 
The Clement, the Compassionate. He sees 
Where we are blind, and hallowed be His Name!” 


THE SWEETS OF FAME 
Asay man, Mr. Howells made a journey from his home in 
Columbus, Shio, to Boston, where he met Longfellow, Lowell, 
Emerson, Holmes, Hawthorne and most other literar ts of 
the New England of thirty years ago. The account of this journey 
will be given in four papers, . The first, which appears in num- 
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ber, deals with the journey as far as Portland, and describes a 
chance meeting with Bayard Taylor. Mr. Howells tells en passant 
the following interesting anecdote :— 

“I stopped.in- Toronto, and realized myself abroad without any 
si adventures; but at Montreal something very pretty happen- 

to me. I came into the hotel office, the evening of a first day’s 
lonely sight-seeing, and vainly explored the register for the name 
of some acquaintance; as I turned from it two smartly. dressed 
young fellows embraced it, and I heard one of them say, to m 

eat amaze and happiness, ‘Hello, here’s Howells!’ ‘Oh,’ | 

roke out upon him, ‘1 was just looking for some one J knew. I 
hope you are some one who knows me/’ ‘Only through your 
contributions to Zhe Saturday Press,’ said the young fellow, and 
with these golden words, the precious first personal recognition of 
my authorship I had ever received from a stranger, and the rich 
reward of all my literary endeavor, he introduced himself and his 
friend, 1 do not know what became of this friend, or where or 
how he eliminated himself; but we two others were inseparable 
from that moment. He was a young lawyer from New York, and 
when I came back from Italy, four or five years later, I used to see 
his sign in Wall Street, with a never-fulfilled intention of going in 
to see him. In whatever world he happens now to be, I should like 
to send him my greetings, and confess to him that my art has never 
since brought me so sweet a recompense, and nothing a thousandth 
art so much like Fame, as that outcry of his over the hotel register 

in. Montreal,” 


CHARACTER IN ARCHITECTURE 


Mr. Thomas Hastings is one of the young school of American 
architects that aims to make our buildings representative of this 
country and age. In his paper on “ The Relations of Life to Style 
in Architecture” he lenis or originality :— 

“ The irrational idiosyncrasy of modern times is the assumption 
that each kind of problem demands a particular style of architect- 
ure. Through prejudice this assumption has become so fixed that 
it is common to assume that if building a church, we must make it 
Gothic; if a theatre, we must make it Renaissance; if a bath, we 
must make it Moorish; and if a warehouse, we must make it 
Romanesque. With this state of things, it would seem as though 
the serious study of character wete no longer necessary. Expres- 
sion in architecture, forsooth, is only a question of selecting the 
right style! In other times the artist built his church or his tem- 
ple by the side of his theatre, and both in the same style; yet his 
church looked like a church and his theatre looked like a theatre; 
and so character was not dependent upon one being Gothic and 
the other Renaissance. The artist solved two totally different 

roblems with the same style. One looked like a structure built 
or devotional purposes, and the other like a building devoted to 
amusements * * * The cross or the crown for the church 
and the mask or the lyre for the theatre—those things are proper 
and right, but only matters of detail; but the character of the en- 
semble is the vital and determining thing. If there is no more 
need of studying this character, then architecture is no more the 
art of design, but only the mechanical art of building. Not only 
is this true, but when the architect selects a style from the past he 
buries his own er eee under it, and it is a heavy weight for 
him to carry, * * * His art will be only like the making of 
machinery, the working of the hand and the head together; but it 
will never be a fine art until the hand, the head and the heart all 
work together to give character to the building.” 


CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON 


Miss Woolson’s death, says Mr. Charles Dudley Warner in the 
Editor's Study, “is deplored by the entire literary fraternity of this 
country. 

“We speak of her literary associates,” he continues, “ rather than 
of the army of readers who followed her with delight, because they 
were probably more sensible of her refined and painstaking literary 
art. She had such a high conception of her art that she thought 
no pains too great in whatever she undertook, * * * Her con- 
science was never set at ease by popularity, and to the last her 
standard was not popular favor, but her own high conception of 
her office as a writer, * * * She valued her art. It is in this 
aspect that we speak here of the loss to us in her departure. To 
attempt an estimate of her as a novelist would be impossible in this 
space, She was among the first in America to bring the short 
od to its present excellence, that is, the short story as a social 
study in distinction from the sketch of character and the relation of 
incident. * * * She was an observer, a sympathetic observer 
and a refined observer, entering sufficiently into the analytic mode 
of the time, but she had courage to deal with the passions, and life 
as itis. * * * There lived among our writers no one in fuller 
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sympathy with American life and character, none prouder. of her 
country and all that is best in it, and no one who brought to the 
task of delineating them a clearer moral vision and a more refined 
personality.” 








‘“*A Lrprary Per”’ 


Mr. John Kendrick Bangs immortalizes his greatest admirer in 
these stanzas :— 


** T have among the treasures in my library a thing 
I wouldn't swap for any crown that’s worn by any king. 
Tis not a book or manuscript, tis no engraving rare, 
But just a little bookworm that is lovely past compare. 


It lies upon my desk at night when I perchance do read, 
Ecstatic grows when I rehearse aloud some daring deed, 

For ‘tis an educated worm, this little pet of mine, 

And helps me keep my bookshelves full of volumes truly fine. 


It has such literary tastes, from verse to pure romance, . 
Before I put books on my shelves I give the worm a chance; 
And if it turns away its head I do not keep the book, 

But if it curls up with delight the volume finds a nook. 


And, oh, the games of hide-and-seek that worm and I do play! 
Among some seven thousand tomes it hides itself away. 

And then I search among them for my darling pet awhile, 
And when ‘tis found it greets me with a fascinating smile. 


And every night when I retire I give the worm a meal. 
On ‘ Fifty Soups’ I feed it, then a bit of Lamb ’twill steal; 
And when it’s eaten heartily it sits up very pert, 

And asks me for a Grolier book, or Aldus, for dessert. 


And best of all the compliments the world has paid to me 
Has come one from my pet bookworm, as all who read may 


see, 

For it will give up Balzac, Dickens, Thackeray, in fine, 

The — works there are in the world, to munch away at 
mine,’’ 





‘*The Atlantic Monthly ”’ 

Mr. Justin Winsor and Prof. John Fiske pay tribute to the mem- 
ory of Francis Parkman, Mr. Fiske’s paper being a thorough and 
clear appreciation of the dead historian’s work. Another notable 
contribution is “ From Blomidon to Smoky,” the first of a series of 
four papers by the late Frank Bolles, describing a summer excur- 
sion through Neve Scotia in 1893. Prof. T. C. “Mendenhall con- 
tributes an article on ‘‘ The Henry,” the newly chosen term of elec- 
trical measurement, aud gives to Joseph Henry, the American 
scientist, his rank with the great electricians of the world. Sir 
Edward Strachey chronicles the last “ Talk at a Country House,” 
including some new nonsense verses of Lear's; Mr. Royal Cortis- 
soz speaks of “ Egotism in Contemporary Art”; Mr. William 
Frederick Slocum, Jr., discusses “ The Ethical Problem of the Pub- 
lic Schools"; Miss Louise Imogen Guiney discourses on “ Henry 
Vaughan the Silurist” and Mr. J. Irving Manatt gives his reminis- 
cences of Greek travel ‘‘ Behind Hymettus.” Mr. Gilbert Parker 
tells a tragic story of the Hudson Bay country in ‘ Three Com- 
mandments in the Vulgar Tongue”; and Eliza Orne White an 
amusing trifle in “ The Queen of Clubs.” Mrs. Deland continues 
the story of “ Philip and His Wife.” There is a critical review of 
“ The Encyclicals of Pope Leo XIII.,” regarded as masterpieces of 
style; and a caustic “ Letter to a Friend from the Far West” in 
the Contributors’ Club calls attention to the confusion of bigness 
and tness that breaks out in new places daily. The poetry is 
by Elizabeth Stoddard and R. H. Stoddard. 


LEAR 

Sir Edward Strachey gives some interesting reminiscences of his 
friend Lear. 

“T recall the image of the genial old man,” he says, “ with his 
black spectacles or rather goggles, his gaunt figure, and his face 
expressive of mingled fun an coding. as he showed us his 
picturesque house at San Remo, or, later in the day, sat down at 
the piano in our room at the hotel, and pla :d and sang to his own 
athetic nonsense of the Yonghy Bonghy Bo. 


music his own It 
may seem absurd to you, as it certainly would to many people, to 
say that in that song, so overflowing with nonsense, the old man 


was making fun of his deepest thoughts and feelings—fun because 
they lay too deep for words. Villa Tennyson, so named after his 
friend, was a bachelor’s home of mixed comfort and discomfort, 
~with its Props of half-tropical flowers going down to the shore on 
which blue Mediterranean was ever , while the thick 
olive woods were sloping up the hills. Itis im not to think of 
the abode ‘ in the middle of the woods, on the Coast 


where the early pumpkins blow,’ or to look up and down in imag- 
ination the d road which runs east and west, and not ex- 
pect to see the of stones on which the Lady Jingly Jones might 
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be sitting, with her milk-white hens of Dorking. I have not the 
least ground for saying that these fictions have any foundation in 
fact ; but there they are, as the good old man has given them to us.” 


THE Popsr’s STYLE 

A reviewer of ‘ The Encyclicals of Pope Leo XIII.” thus speaks 
of their style :— 

“The Pope's Latinity has been termed ‘natural’ by his admir- 
ers; and without endeavoring to discuss whether a truly natural 
style is attainable in a dead language, there is no doubt that we 
have from his pen some very graceful lines, of which the following 
faithful expression of his feelings is a good example :— 

‘ Justiciam colui: certamina longa labores 
Ludibria, insidias. aspera queque tuli 
At fidei vindex non flectar: pro grege Christi 
Dulce pati, ipsoque in carcere dulce mori.’ 

“ The style of the Encyclicals (and I assume that they represent 
the style of the pontiff) has been compared to that of Cicero and 
Tacitus, but they possess a special style, half ecclesiastical, half 
classical, which at one moment recalls the manner of St. A 
tine, and at another the concentrated periods of the introdu 
of Sallust or the reasonings of Seneca, Sometimes the ng 
but that of an ordinary sermon which points out evils, and 
cates the invariable panacea for them, while it often rises to con- 
siderable heights of calm ragemrg: + It is needless to say, however, 
that in compositions which are chiefly admonitory, and in which 
precision is the most essential quality, there is not a very great 
scope for literary display. The sentences, as a rule, are long and 
charged with words of meaning, but they flow harmoniously, and it 
is clear that no pains have been spared to avoid the slightest angu- 
larity or ambiguity. The ecclesiastical Latinity of the present day, 
indeed, has claims to rivalry with the most elaborate compositions 
of the pagan masters who wrote two thousand years ago. 


‘*TuHe ENMITIES OF LITERATURE” 


“It is quite sure,” says a writer in the Contributors’ Club, “ that 
the animosities of authors have lent much piquancy to the literature 
of the world. 

“It is by no means certain,” he continues, “that not a little of 
what seems perfectly harmless and impersonal does not owe its fire 
and brilliancy to spites carefully concealed under glittering gener- 
alities. In Milton's Lycidas and Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, one 
suspects that the authors could, if they had chosen, have put names 
to the priests and magistrates on whom their pointed passages are 
sharpened. * * * Probably some ill-conditioned Ionian who 
had caused old Homer's dog to wander out of the smooth way sat 
for the portrait of Thersites. Evidently, Aristophanes not only 
had a strong sense of the fitness of Socrates to figure in comedy, 
but also felt that to all right-thinking and conservative Athenians 
the husband of Xanthippe was personally obnoxidus. The implied 
satire in making Strepsiades the disciple of the philosopher was a 
most skilful touch of the lash on the tenderest spot. It was as if 
the author of the ‘ Potiphar Papers’ had sent Mr, Potiphar to sit 
admiringly at the feet of Emerson, or as if Thackeray had 
Charles Honeyman as a devotee of Ruskin. * * * Sha 

never forgot the bad quarter of an hour he suffered at the hands 
of Sir Thomas Lucy, and avenged it most thoroughly in erg va 
tice Shallow, Who doés not know how Dryden dealt with his foes, 
how Swift repaid the oy as and disappointments of his early life ? 
Did not Pope pillory all Grub Street, and requite the fancied treach- 
ery of Addison with lines which cut as deeply as the knout of Rus- 
sia? Did Churchill spare the men who offended him, from Hogarth 
down to Murphy? as Junius merciful, was Johnson just, was 
Sheridan forbearing ?” 
** WHERE?” 
Mr. Richard Henry Stoddard has based the following poem upon 
a folk-song in “ The Bard of the Dimbovitza ” :— 
‘** She went away, at the break of day, 
And a child in her arms she bore. 
I asked the roads which way she went, 
I hunted for her till day was spent, 
But she returned no more. 
‘ Have you seen a woman and child to-day ?’ 
I say to the people I meet on the way. 
But no one seems to see ; 
They pass me by, without reply, 
Too busy to answer me. 
Sullen and slow, I go 
To the river, and, watching the flow, 
Of its waves that seaward cal, 
I say to the river, ‘ What sings in thee ? 
It answers me, 
‘ Only a baby’s soul,’ 
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I fly to the poplars—why 
I know not, for all I see, 
Ghostly and ominous, troubles me. 
The long limbs tremble, and every leaf 
(They are numberless) is a tongue of grief, 
And every sound a sigh. 
* Tell me, before we part, 
Poplars that peak and pine, 
Tf you have aught that is mine,’ 
* Naught that is thine ; 
Only a woman's heart.’ 


They: passed away at the break of day, 

They are not on land or sea: 

They have flown afar, where the angels are, 
And both have forgotten me! ” 





‘*The Century Magazine’’ 


The May number opens with a sonnet, ‘‘ Reminiscence,” by Mr. 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, The leading art feature is an article, by 


Mr. William A. Coffin, on Dagnan-Bouveret, the French painter, ~ 


who, notwithstanding his fame, has never yet been the subject of a 
magazine article in this country. Besides the artist’s portrait, the 
study is illustrated by reproductions of seven of his best-known 
works, Cuyp is the subject of Mr. Cole’s new paper in the series 
of Old Dutch Masters, and “ A Lady in Black” the painting chosen 
as the example of Mr. Frederick W. Freer’s work in the American 
Artists Series, Mr. Brander Matthews contributes a most interest- 
ing and superbly illustrated article on ‘ Bookbindings of the Past.” 
The last part of the important series of papers on literary criticism 
by Mr. Lowell appears in this number, under the title of “ Frag- 
ments” ; it consists of three short articles, one of which contains 
a translation, in verse, by Mr. Lowell. of a part of the Finnish epic, 
“ Kalevala.” Other poems are by Edgar Fawcett, William Pres- 
cott Foster, Nathan Haskell Dole, James Jeffrey Roche, who sings 
of “ The Kearsarge,”’ and Robert Underwood Johnson, who con- 
tributes some ‘‘ Paraphrases from the Servian ” of Zmai Jovan Iovan- 
ovich, the Servian poet. They are accompanied hy an article on 
Servian poetry from the pen of Mr. Nikola Tesla. There is also a 
cradle-song, Mr. Charles G. D, Roberts. Messrs. Thomas G. 
Allen, Jr., and William L, Sachtleben begin the narrative of their 
ney.“ Across Asia on a oe: gi from the Bosphorus to Peking. 

he account will be illustrated by a large number of photographs 
taken on the way. Mr. William Hall, U.S. Consul at Nice, tells 
the story of the “ Capture of the Slave-Ship Cora,” the last of the 
American slavers. Mr. Hall was at the time an officer in the U.S. 
Navy, and participated in the capture. Prof. William Henry Bishop 
turns from Connecticut to Upper New England in his “ Hunting an 
Abandoned Farm” ; and Mr. E, S. Nadal briefly contrasts “ Eng- 
lish and American Scenery,” The fiction of the number consists 
of the end of Mrs. Foote’s “ Coeur d’Atene,”’ a new instalment of 
“ Pudd’nhead Wilson,” the first chapter of a novelette by Mr, 
Thomas A, Janvier, entitled “A Loan of Half-Orphans,” deal- 
ing with a benevolent lady’s interest in half-orphans and destitute 
cats ; and four complete stories: a sketch of Georgia, by Mr. Rich- 
ard Malcolm Johnston ; a skit at New York society, by a writer 
pcs yee “ Lester Raynor”; “ Witherle’s Freedom,” by Cor- 
nelia Atwood Pratt; and “ Their Exits and their Entrances,” by 
A. Hibbard. Prof. Josiah Royce of Harvard writes of 

“ The Imitative Functions and their Place in Human Nature,” and 
calls for the help of his readers in gathering data for a more com- 
plete study, “ What is Political | ete is discussed in the 
editorial department, as are “The Foreign Element in Trade- 
Unions ” and “ Popular Education in Citizenship.” Mr. Theodore 
Roosevelt has an Open Letter on “The Common Sense of Civil- 
Service Reform,” and there are three communications on the sub- 
ject of “ Stonewall” Jackson, in answer to Gen. D. H. Hill’s article in 
the February Century. Among the artists in the number are Louis 


Loeb, Harry Fenn, Eric Pape, J. Alden Weir, Timothy Cole, W. L. 
Metcalf, Castaigne and W. Weber. 


DAGNAN=BovuvERET 


Mr. Coffin gives an interesting sketch of the painter of “ Le Par- 
don,” who stands in the first rank. of modern artists, but of whose 
personality almost nothing has hitherto been known. He says :— 

“ He is a man of small stature, with dark hair and beard, intense 
eyes that investigate and pierce the mystery of the subject that oc- 
cupies his attention, of a Sons determined will and the most res- 
olute perseverance, but, withal, of such sweet disposition that all 
who him are instinctively drawn to him, His will, though it 
stops at no barrier, never offends those brought in contact with 

. * When he used to come into my studio. sometimes,’ says 
his friend, ‘ he would seem for the moment absorbed in m ‘earh, 
and would examine it closely and talk about it to me with the same 
earnestness that he might if it were his own, He is a man of the 
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most sympathetic nature and the kindest heart, and in his work, 
whether he is occupied with some detail of still life or with the ex- 

ression of an important figure, he brings to bear on the task in 
aad the same intense study, and the same strong purpose to get 
out of it all that it means. With his hard study of nature in his 
school work, and his unflagging perseverance in bringing out in 
his pictures what he feels in the subject before him, are combined 
a sympathetic, artistic perception and a poet's thoughts. All this 
makes him the artist he is.’ It appears that to Dagnan no qualit 
is greater than sincerity ; and this is apparent enough in his wor 
for us to know it without being told. He has the greatest admira- 
tion for Holbein, in whose work he recognizes the presence of the 
same intentions that are so clearly shown in his own, He cares 
nothing for fashionable life, but lives solely for his art.” 

‘““LirE IN LITERATURE AND LANGUAGE”’ 

On this subject, important and indefinable, Mr. Lowell says :— 

“It is the office and function of the imagination to renew 
life in lights and sounds and emotions that are outworn and famil- 
iar. It calls the soul back once more under the dead ribs of na- 
ture, and makes the meanest bush burn again, as it did to Moses, 
with the visible presence of God. And it works the same miracle 
for language. The word it has touched retains the warmth of life 
forever. We talk about the age of superstition and fable as if they 
were passed away, as ifno ghost could walk in the pure white 
light of science, yet the microscope that can distinguish between 
the disks that float in the blood of man and ox is helpless, a mere 
dead eyeball, before this mystery of Being, this wonder of Life, 
the sympathy which puts us in relation with all nature, before that 
mighty circulation of Deity in which stars and systems are but as 
the blood-disks in our own veins. And so long as wonder lasts, 
so long will imagination find thread for her loom, and sit like the 
Lady of Shalott weaving that magical web in which ‘the shows of 
things are accommodated to the desires of the mind,’ It is precisely 
before this phenomenon of life in literature and language that crit- 
icism is forced to stop short. That it is there we know, but what 
it is we cannot precisely tell, It flits before us like the bird in the 
old story. When we think to grasp it, we already hear it singing 
just beyond us. It is the imagination which enables the poet to 
give away his own consciousness in dramatic poetry to his charac- 
ters, in narrative to his language, so that they react upon us with 
the same original force as if they had life in themselves.” 

ZMAI IOVAN IOVANOVICH 

Mr. Nikola Tesla accompanies Mr. Robert Underwood Johnson’s 
paraphrases of some of Zmai’s poems with a sketch of the Servian 
poet's life. He was born, according to Mr. Tesla, on Nov. 24, 
1833, in Novi Sad, in Southern Hungary, of an old and noble Servian 
family, arid was educated at Budapest, Prague and Vienna. 

“ His literary career began in 1849, his first poem being printed 
in 1852, ina journal called Srdski Letopis (Servian Annual Review); 
to this, and to other journals, notably Veven and Sedmica he con- 
tributed his early productions. From that period until 1870, besides 
his original poems, he made many beautiful translations from Petofy 
and Arany, the two greatest of the Hungarian poets, and from the 
Russian of Lermontof, as well as from German and other poets, In 
1861 he edited the comic journal, Komarac (The Mosquito), and in 
the same year started the themey journal, Javor, and to these papers 
he contributed many beautiful poems. He had married in 1861, 
and during the few happy years that followed he produced his ad- 
mirable series of lyrical poems called ‘ Giulichi,’ which probably 
remain his masterpiece. * * * In 1863 he was elected director 
of an educational institution, called the Tekelianum, at Budapest. 
* * * ‘In 1864 he started his famous satirical journal Zmaz 
(The Dragon), which was so popular that the name became a 
part of his own, In 1866 his comic play ‘Sharan’ was given with 
great success. In 1872 he had the great pain of losing his wife and, 
shortly after, his only child. * * * In 1873 he started another 
comic journal, the ‘Zea, During the year 1877 he an an illus- 
trated chronicle of the Russo-Turkish war, and in 1878 ap d 
his popular comic journal, Starmai/#. During all this period, he 
wrote not only poems, but much prose, including short novels, often 
under an assumed name. The best of these is probably ‘ Vidosava 
Brankovicheva.’ In recent years he has published a great many 
charming little poems for children.” 

THs MASTERS OF BOOKBINDING 

Mr. Brander Matthews closes his scholarly and eminently reada- 
ble article on ‘‘ Bookbindings of the Past.” with the following ob- 
servations :— : 

“That. the names of the gifted bookbinders and devoted book- 
lovers which came to the end of my pen in the course of my stroll 
down, the vista of bibliopegy werenseriy ali French ie not wills en 
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my part, but inevitable. The art of bookbinding was cradled in 
France, even if it was born elsewhere, and in France it grew to 
maturity. Italy shared the struggle with France in the beginning, 
but soon fell behind exhausted. rmany invented the book-plate 
to paste inside a volume, in default of the skill so to adorn the volume 
externally that no man should doubt its ownership. England has had 
but one binder—Roger Payne—that even the insular enthusiasm of 
his compatriots would dare to set beside the galaxy of bibliopegic 
stars of France. The supremacy of the French in the history of 
this art is shown in the catalogues of every t book sale and of 
every great library; the gems of the collection are sure to be the 
a of one or another of the Frenchmen to whose unrivaled at- 
tainments I have once more called attention in these pages. It is 
revealed yet again by a comparison of the illustrations in the many 
historical accounts of the art, French and German, British and 
American; nearly nine-tenths of the bindings chosen for reproduc- 
tion are French, And, after enjoying these, we are often led to 
wonder wht a misplaced patriotism was blind enough to expose 
the other tenth to a damaging comparison. These remarks, of 
course, apply only to the binders whose work was done before the 
pry om of the nineteenth century, Of late years the superiority 
of French binders has been undisputable, but it has not been over- 
whelming. There are at present in Great Britain and in the United 
States binders whom no one has a right to pass over in silence, 
and about whom I hope to be allowed to gossip again in these 
pages ; but in the past it was France first and the rest nowhere.” 


‘** Love AND MAy=Time ” 
Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole sings of the season and its result :— 


** Love, gentle, Love, I am weary of waiting ! 
Why hast thou lingered so long on the way ? 
Birds ’mid the boskage are wooing and mating: 
It is May ! 


Cold was the Winter, with snow-plumy pinions, 
Holding our hearts in his insolent sway; 
Now he is gone to his icy dominions: 
It is May ! 


Brooks down the hillsides are leaping and singing, 
What makes their laughter so rollicking gay ? 
Why are the hedges with merriment ringing ? 
It is May! 


Love, gentle Love, I would welcome thee gladly, 
Yet far aloof from my roof dost thou stray; 
I cannot sing, for my song would fall sadly: 
It is May ! 


Love, gentle Love, bring me joy without measure ! 
Make me thy debtor this jubilant day; 
Here is my heart in exchange for thy treasure: 
It is May! It is May!” 





** Scribner’s Magazine ’’ 


Mr. Philip Gilbert Hamerton has selected Jules Muenier’s “ A 
Corner of a Market” as the Type of Contemporary Painting in 
the May Scribner's. Mr. Edwin Lords Weeks narrates ‘“ Some 
Episodes of Mountaineering by a Casual Amateur”; Capt. John 
G, Bourke, U.S. A., writes of the Rio Grande region in “ The 
American Congo”; and Mr. George Bird Grinnell tells of splendid 
sport in “ Climbing for White Goats.” Miss Aline Gorren contrib- 
utes an essay on “ Womanliness as a Profession,” and Mrs. Clara 
Sidney Davidge, well-known for her work in this branch of social 
advancement, a paper on “ Working-Girls’ Clubs.” Mr. F, J. 
Stimson studies ‘“‘ The Ethics of Democ "in a paper on “ Lib- 
erty.” Mr. Cable continues the story of “John h, Southern- 
er”; Mr. William Henry pep adds two chapters to his story 
of Monte Carlo, “ A Pound of Cure”; and there is a short story, 

Edith Wharton, “That Good May Come.” Octave Thanet 
ves a new sketch of American Types in “ The Provincials,” and 

r. Paul Leicester Ford writes of a recently discovered terra-cotta 
medallion portrait of Franklin. Mr. Charles G, D, Roberts has in 
this number a poem, “ Afoot,” and Miss Edith M, Thomas two 
sonnets, “ Alone” is the name of some stanzas by Mr. Melville 
Upton. The Point of View contains several ht ; the il- 
lustrations are by Edwin Lord Weeks, A. B. Frost, Gilbert Paul, 
Herbert Denman and Ernest E. Thompson. 


. ‘‘A New PorRTRAIT OF FRANKLIN” 
Mr. Paul Leicester Ford begins his article on this new por- 
- with be nec biaggee that in all Pres numerous “ apse nen of 
losopher there is wanting an element so ingrained in 
theta, feat to have taken it away would have left him, person- 
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* * * They all tell the same story. Here is a face with strength, 
with thought, with worldly wisdom, with kindliness, with content- 
ment, with self-control, all in evidence, but absolutely without a 
suggestion of laughter. Yet the author of ‘ Poor Richard’ was a 
wit, and helped himself in his generation over many a rough spot 
by a clever phrase and a laugh. * * * Everywhere he smiled, 
except in his portraits. With regret I had come to the conclusion 
that Franklin belonged to the humorists who joke with a serious 
face and secure their effect by contrast of joke and expression at 
the sacrifice of bonhomie and good-fellowship. But this theory can 
now be discarded, thanks to a recent fortunate ‘find’ of Mr. George 
A. Lucas, of Paris, in one of the bric-d-brac shops of that city, 
This is no less than an entirely hitherto unknown terra-cotta me- 
dallion of Franklin. In profile, and clearly modelled from life, it 
most resembles the Nini miniature, but the expression is different, 
and the fine rounded head is not hidden by the famous fur cap, 
which, if it so pleased the Parisians of his day, nevertheless took 
away so much of Franklin. What is more, the grave expression of 
the mouth is lacking, and in place we see the lips and chin as it 
seems to me they must have looked when Franklin was smiling 
‘inside,’ and could not entirely keep it there.” 


** WorKtnGc-Girts’ CLuss” 


Mrs, Clara Sidney Davidge gives a detailed account of these 
clubs, their importance, aims and achievements. She explains their 
organization and workings, the or with which they are man- 
aged, the Mutual Benefit Fund and the Holiday House on Long 
Island that are among their results. Of the work of those more 
favored by fortune, she says :— 

“ The women of leisure who combine with each body of working- 
girls to form a club, alone of all the members have time to find 
proper quarters, and to Ret them into order, to make the necessary 
contracts and secure skilled teachers for special classes, But these 
are only the most prominent cory thee opportunities of leisure 
members. There is hardly a limit to be set to the amount of work 
that can be developed by anyone with time and ability to give oF an: 
a society thrives best where duties and responsibilities are di 
with the girls, so that each unit feels there is a share to be borne, 
An immense amount of thought and labor has been spent in the 
formation and conduct of these societies, and with what object? 
That girls may make for themselves, gO Bpormns opportunities 
for social intercourse, self-improve and advancement, 
marily intended as a common meeting-ground, where differences in 
circumstances or degree are sunk for the time, the club is, first of 
all, a place where a girl may expect to enjoy herself after work- 
hours. There cannot be too much opportunity for recreation in 
such a club, yet girls seeking amusement, or excitement only, rarely 
join clubs, or if they join are sure to drop off. Class work is soon 
demanded by the members themselves, and the courses — 
out are suggested and discussed by the girls at business m Bs, 
and at the ‘ Practical Talks’ which occur in most clubs at regu 
intervals,” 

SociAListTic LEGISLATION 

Mr. F. J. Stimson has analyzed, in “ The Ethics of pracy 
the laws passed in the different States of this country — 1889 
and 1890, and thus sums up the result and the conclusion 
drawn :— 

“We find, therefore, that out of eleven hundred and ninety-one stat- 
utes of importance enacted throughout the land by the law-makin 
ag of these two years, excluding “allowable socialism” (as 

ave termed paternalism in subjects in which it has been sanction- 
ed by long usage among Anglo-Saxon people), three hundred and 
forty-two statutes remained embodying socialist principles and rad- 
ical in their nature; that is, statutes applying to new subjects or to 
new fields of State interference. In other words, nearly twenty- 
nine per cent, of our general legislation throughout the country 
embodied some restraint _—_ liberty, as it has been understood in 
the law or custom of the English-speaking people. * * * Now 
feudalism did this: it created the individual, The modern man 
was created in the castle; a castle became every man's house, and 
the first dut Sg = an ~ a ‘arse gery feudal 
superior, tory of Eng y ist tory of this cage 
gle—meaning by feudal superior not only the landlord, or t 
sovereign, but the ruling class aes Much of the legisla- 
tion that has been attempted in modern America was tried centur- 
ies back in England, only it was tried at the behest of the up- 
“2 order, ~~ ya pororasr O ee aw ish "ge —, are full 

attempts by the pow class, whether they were owners, 
or whether they were the rich burghers of the town, the united 
guilds, or the municipal rulers, to legislate away freedom of con- 
tract. The history of ar ganar gy os. Me Mpacciocmpss 
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‘successful after Cromwell, hardly before Victoria; and these same 
weapons of privilege, so recently wrung from the classes, are the 
ones which the masses seem now too ready to take up.” 


‘* THe HeAvenLy Twins” AGAIN 
A writer in the Point of View philosophizes as follows :— 


“If we are to believe Madame Grand and some other prophets 
of the magazines, to raise a man-child in these days is to do hu- 
manity something very like a grievous wrong. * * * 
There is no use in denying that there would 
be no trouble in the world worth mentioning if it were 
not for man. He is a poor creature, and always has been; 
and ever since the human experiment began it has been one long 
uphill struggle to try to make a good thing out of him, and make 
him do right. No sane person has ever blamed woman for man’s 
shortcomings. In spite of the story of Eve and the serpent, man 
has had to bear the blame for himself, and so far as there was any 
blame to bear on woman's account he has had to stagger under 
that too, That has been because he has been regarded as the 
stronger and more sensible of the two, and justly responsible for 
the condition of the human family, But there is a new theory now 
* * * that woman is the better’ creature, and the one that 
knows the more and is the better worth rearing. If this theory is 
correct, it involves a certain shifting of responsibility which the 
critics of man ought to recognize. If woman is more of a man 
than man is, it is she who is to blame for his degradation, and not 
he for hers. She never should have permitted him to sink into 
those unutterable depths in which she sees him now. During all 
these years in which she has had him, she should have managed 
to hoist him up on to a decent plane, and make a respectable crea- 
ture of him. If, on the other hand, he is a superior creature, the 
lord of creation, and responsible for his guilty self and for the wo- 
man besides, he should have due credit for what he has done well, 
as well as blame for his misdemeanors. It is notorious that the 
present progressiveness of women is unparallelled in human his- 

Shall he have no share of praise for that?» * * * Man, 
the old thing, is not getting justice. If he has governed the 
world all these years, the immense advance of women under his 
rule does him credit. But if he doesn’t govern it, and never has 
been fit to govern it, woman ought to be ashamed to have neg- 
lected him as she has. For, according to the latest theories, he is 
simply what she has permitted him to become.” 





‘¢ The Popular Science Monthly ’’ 

Dr, Andrew D. White adds in this number still another to his 
New Chapters in the Warfare of Science, on “ Theological and 
Scientific Theories of an Evolution in Animated Nature.” Prof.-C. 
M, Weed talks of ‘‘ The Guests of the Mavflower,” the plant as 
well as the insects being fully described. The late Frank Bolles 

ives a page of bird-life in “ Up the Chimney’; Mrs. H. R. Edson 

escribes the delicate ‘‘ Frost-forms on Roan Mountain,” with il- 
lustrations from photographs ; the third chapter on “ The Ice Age 
and its Work,” by Alfred R. Wallace, treats of the “ Erosion of 
Lake Basins” ; and Prof. C. Hanford Henderson writes of “ Cause 
and Effect in Education.” There are two chapters on the utiliza- 
tion of wasted products: “ Economic Uses of Non-edible Fish,” 
Mr. R. F, Walsh, illustrated; and ‘“ Cotton-seed Oil,” by Mr, 
rederick G. Mather. An explanation of every-day phenomena is 
given by Mr. A. A. Knudson, in “ Peculiar Sound Effects,” and the 
hibernation of mollusks treated by Mr, Charles T. Simpson. Prof, 
E, P: Evans studies “ Religious Belief as a Basis of Morality”; M. 
Berthelot writes of “ Ancient and Medieval Chemistry.” The 
editor discourses of “ Science, Orthodoxy and Religion,” and makes 
some timely observations on “ A Dangerous Class.” The month’s 
portrait is of Sir Joseph Henry Gilbert, with a sketch of his life. 


ATAVISM 


In his article on “ Religious Belief as a Basis of Morality,” Prof. 
E. P. Evans refers to the incredible cruelty of the white man 
towards the inferior races. 

“ The ethical maxims,” he says, “ which we are wont to accept as 
axiomatic in our mutual relations. as civilized individuals and na- 
tions are too easily set aside as inconvenient and inapplicable to 
our dealings with the so-called lower.races. The fatal facility with 
which under such circumstances enlightened Europeans of the 
nineteenth century may revert to primitive savagery as soon as the 
outward restraints of civilization are removed is seen in the early 
settlers of Australia, who did not scruple to shoot the defenceless 
and harmless aborigines as they would any game, and feed the 
carcasses to their hounds. * * * There are also instances on 
record of Englishmen, Dutchmen and Frenchmen who in their 
warfare with Indians adopted from their savage foes the custom of 
scalping and torturing their captives. In fact, as Waitz has shown 
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in his Anthropology, there is scarcely a vice of barbarous tribes 
which Europeans when removed from the restraints of civilization 
have not practiced. In the South Sea islands they have in some 
cases become anthropophagous, Here we are suddenly brought 
face to face with the depressing fact that men, who are heirs to ages 
of intellectual culture, and armed with all the powers and possibil- 
ities of good and evil which modern science has put into their hands, 
yet relapse morally to the level of rude cave dwellers and contem- 
poraries of the mammoth in making their’ superiority of mental 
endowment and material equipment minister to deeds and pas- 
sions worthy of the lowest stage of barbarism. All emigration to 
wild regions is, in a greater or less degree, atavistic in its effects, 
and, by loosening or removing the many leading strings of associa- 
tion by which the average man is kept in an upright position and a 
straightforward course, lets him fall back and retrograde, and thus 
tends to bring him nearer to his flint-chipping, neolithic ancestor.” 
‘* A DANGEROUS CLaAss”’ 

“In an article on ‘The Unemployed,’ which appeared in last 
month’s Table,” says the editor, “we. venture the opinion 
that one reason why the number of these was so great was that 
thousands of persons in the present day were receiving an educa- 
tion which they were not able.afterward to put to any satisfactory 
use. . 

“ Years ago,” he continues, “ Prince Bismarck had said the same 
thing in regard to Germany, and we. remember how sharply a 
certain college president in this country resented the 
idea that college classes could by any possibility be too 
large, or engineers, architects, chemists, lawyers, doctors, 
etc., qualified or semi-qualified, be in too great propor- 
tion to the rest of the community. * * * As regards 
Germany the opinion * * * is strongly confirmed by Mr. William 
H. Dawson's recent work onGermany * * :—' Twenty-two 
seats of learning are yearly “turning out studied men in thou- 
sands,” and the unfortunate “ studied men ”’ are lucky if, at the age 
of thirty-five, they are earning the wages of English bank clerks. 
* * * ; the educated unemployed increase mightily in numbers 
yeas by year. Still more formidable are the “ breakages ”"—the 

orde of superficially book-learned young fellows of the middle 
and lower middle ranks whom stupi y ambitious fathers have sent 
to universities (the state aiding) to fail in examinations when they 
— to be selling groceries or hoeing potatoes. These undoubt- 
edly form * * * the most — and effective nuisances 
to society, against which they have the very real grievance that 
they are unable to serve it in any useful way.’ We have the case 
here very succinctly stated. These are the men who say that ‘ the 
world owes them a living,’ the truth being that they have contract- 
ed a debt both for previous living and for education which they 
have liftle prospect of ever being able to wipe out. The sooner we 
recognize the fact that our modern systems of education are large- 
ly experimental, and that much of the way we have gone may have 
to be retraced, the better it will be for the permanent grep of so- 
ciety. At present we are using too much yeast of a not very 
wholesome kind, and the result is an excessive and dangerous 
amount of social fermentation.” 

_ The Forum ”’ 

Ex-Governor William E. Russell of Massachusetts and Senator 
S. M. Cullom discuss ‘‘ A Year of Democratic Administration,” the 
former from the Democratic, the latter from the Republican point 
of view. The papers in the series of Current Plans for Reforming 
Society this month are of uncommon interest— Necessity of 
State Aid to the Unemployed,” by Dr, Stanton Coit, and a sharp, 
logical answer, “‘ The Dangerous Absurdity of State Aid,” by Mr. 
D. McG, Means. Pres. G, S, Hall treats of “ Universities and the 
Training of Professors” ; Mary A. Laing of “ Child-Study : a Teach- 
er's Record of her Pupils”; and Pres, Charles F. Thwing has a 
timely article on * President Eliot’s Twenty-five Years of Service.” 
Mr. Edward Atkinson discusses ‘‘ The Meaning of Farm- Mortgage 
Statistics"; Mr. Louis Windmiiller, “The Dilatory Senate and 
Depression in Trade.” The Rev. Madison C. Peters explains 
“Why Church Property Should Be Taxed”; Mr. J. Castell Hop- 
kins considers “ The Stability of the House of Lords”; Mr. Price 
Collier compares “ Home Life, English and American”; and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps answers the question,“ Is Faith in a Fu- 
ture Life Declining?" by the light of the letters she has received 
since the publication of “‘ The Gates Ajar.” 


PRESIDENT ELIOT 
Pres. Thwing’s review of Pres. Eliot’s work, in connection with 
the coming completion of his 25th year as President of Harvard, is 
toa large extent a review of higher education in this country during 
that period. Of the man and his characteristics he says :— 
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“ President Eliot is the first example in our time of a new type of 
university president. It is well that this example should be so mag- 
nificent. One can hardly help comparing this best representative 
of the new with the best representative of the old. This represen- 
tative is President Hopkins. President Hopkins and President 
Eliot stand alike for virility, mighty personality, wisdom, compre- 
hensiveness of plan, devotion to duty, and greatness of desire to 
benefit their fellow-men. But President Hopkins touched men as 
individuals ; President Eliot touches them as a body. President 
Hopkins was first and last a teacher; President Eliot is first and 
last an administrator, a man of affairs, an executive. President 
Hopkins was concerned with men: President Eliot is concerned 
with means, measures, methods. President Hopkins avoided op- 
position by removing its causes, or melted opposition by the warmth 
of his character; President Eliot beats into pieces the icy blocks of 
opposition by the sheer blows of his mighty will. President Hop- 
kins was distinguished for wisdom; President Eliot is distinguished 
for strength, The one was the more discreet; the other is the 
more fearless, President Hopkins elevated the moral and religious 
above the intellectual, or, rather, permeated the intellectual with the 
religious and moral ; President Eliot emphasizes more the simple 
intellectual. President Hopkins began on the moral and religious 
basis, and so continued ; with President Eliot the moral and relig- 
ious basis has become more conspicuous with the passing years. 
President Hopkins's baccalaureate sermons treat of man’s duty to 
God; President Eliot's farewells would relate—were they formally 
spoken—more to a man’s doing his duty in this world, President 
Hopkins's teachings and counsels were religious; President Eliot's 
are more ethical, The like of President Hopkins we shall not soon 
see again: and may the need of trying to see one, who shall be 
sufficiently like and sufficiently unlike the present President of Har- 
vard College to continue his work, be remote.” 
THE DANGERS OF SOCIAL EXPERIMENTS 
Having discussed, from the economist’s point of view, Dr. Stan- 
ton Coit’s article on the “ Necessity of State Aid to the Unem- 
ployed,” Mr. D. McG. Means closes his article with this profession 
of principle :— 
“I should like, in conclusion, to make one point perfectly clear. 
In the article under examination, and in writings of like character, 
a certain assumption of superior righteousness is to be observed. 
Those whose minds are so constituted as not to assent to theories 
based upon exploded fallacies and maintained in disregard of ex- 
erience, appear to be looked upon as somehow morally delinquent. 
To defend the institution of property and the right to labor is, ac- 
cording to the socialists, a hard-hearted and cold-blooded proceed- 
ing. They regard the maintenance of the rights of individuals 
with the same contempt as is-felt by the free-lovers for those dull 
and sluggish persons who insist upon curbing passion with the re- 
straints of monogamy. But let it be distinctly understood that those 
whose convictions I have here ventured to set forth admit no monop- 
oly of virtue by the socialists. Weare quite as deeply, quite as ear- 
nestly, quite as conscientiously interested in the future welfare of so- 
ciety as they are. In behalf not so much of the rich as of the poor, in 
the interests not so much of ourselves as of our children, and of our 
children’s children, we propose to guard the precious heritage of liber- 
ty won for us by the agony of countless generations of our ancestors, 
or the love of God and for the love of man we shall defend it with all 
our heart, and with all our soul, and with all our mind, and with all 
our strength. No imputations of selfish and sordid indifference to 
the misery of the poor will induce us to consent to the repetition 
of social experiments that have caused ruin in the past, and that 
will, as reason satisfies us, produce the same result in the future. 
We may be for a time overborne; but the principles for which 
we contend will eventually prevail, or mankind will lie prostrate 
under despotisms which they have ceased to have the virtue to 
resist.” 


THE ADVANTAGES OF ECONOMY 


In his paper on “ Home Life, English and American,” Mr. Price 
Collier says of economy as practiced in England :— 

“ The reasons why economy is more general in English than in 
American households are scarcely more important than the results 
of such economy. The best and all-sufficient result is that econo- 
my gives leisure. System, and regularity, and lack of worry, give 
men more time to sleep, more time to eat, more time to play, and 
more time and a better preparation for work. In America our 
first distinguished men were from the South, where men had most 
leisure, and next from prosperous New England. And, say what 
one may—and there is much to be said—of the advantages of a 
hard taskmaster like poverty, it must be ted that the larger 
part of the distin work of the world has been done, and is 
done, by men who have had, or who have made for themselves, 
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leisure. * * * Mr, Buckle, after his manner, would no doubt 
deduce from these facts that the saving of candle-ends in English 
households results in the colonizing of the globe by Englishmen. 
One need hardly go to such lengths, and yet it were unfair to Eng- 
lish women * * * not to say that the efficient ordering of 
their households has very much to do with the workin wer. of 
their men at home, and the influence and valor of their men 
abroad.” 





‘*The North American Review "’ 

The way to regulate liquor selling is discussed, in the May 
North American, by Gov. Tillman of South Carolina, who writes 
of “ Our Whiskey Rebellion,” and the Bishop of Chester, whose sub- 
ject is “Successful Public-House Reform,” with reference, of course, 
te the Gothenburg System. Surgeon-Gen. Sternberg discusses the 
need of ** A National Health Bureau ” in this country; Mr, Nathan 
Straus describes the practical charities which he has carried out 
individually, in ‘* Helping Others to Help Themselves "; Sir Char- 
les Dilke has an article on “Lord Rosebery’s Administration”; 
Admiral Colomb considers the position of “ England in the Medi- 
terranean”’; and Karl Blind, in “Anarchy and the Napoleonic 
Revival,” recalls the suddenness with which the Bonapartist legend 
grew in strength when Louis Napoleon was still a mere pretender, 
scoffed at by the French republicans of his day. Mr. George Par- 
sons Lathrop and the Bishop of Albany discuss * Hostility to 
Roman Catholics”; and Dr, Edward Everett Hale has a paper on 
“ The Unknown Life of Christ,” apropos of a recently published 
book. The Hon. R. P, Bland communicates “ The Hopes of Free 
Silver”; Ouida says a few words in her most caustic style, on “The 
New Woman”; and.Sarah Grand returns to the attack in “ The 
Man of the Moment.” The Notes and Comments are on “ Span- 
ish Theatres and Actors,” by Dulcinea del Toboso ; * Bargains in 
Parliament,” by Mr, Edward Porritt; ‘‘ Kossuth's Predictions,” by 
Mr. F. L. Oswald; “ National Bank Examiners Criticised,” by Mr. 
J. M. Graybill; and “ The Value of Dialect,” by Prof. A. Wau- 
chope, 


THE NAPOLEONIC REVIVAL 


“ When I look back to the days of Spring, 1848,” says Mr. Karl 
Blind, “I vividly recollect from what small germs Napoleonism 
then sprouted up, with astonishing swiftness, into a upas-tree of op- 
pression. 

“Out of. curiously small beginnings,” he continues, “ the present 
revival of the Napoleonic cult has also come up—even as was the 
case in 1848. At this moment, the stage, literature, the salons, the 
fashions and the industrial art of France are full of the Bonapartean 
tradition. * * * It is as if Lanfrey, Jules Barni, Taine and 
others had written in vain. Yet who could believe that this resur- 
rection of a legend which, after 1870, seemed to be as dead as Julius 
Cesar, camels had its origin in the ‘ Black Cat’ coffee-house, 

‘that resort of a somewhat Bohemian class of artists? It was here 
that the new enthusiasm for the apparently extinct Napoleonic 
cult was born, through the theatrical performance of Caran 
d'Ache's ‘ L'Epopée,’ a series of silhouette tableaux, attractive for 
the crowd, without any dramatic centre, yet apt to allure the mot- 
ley crew of gaping on-lookers. Wonderful to say, there soon came, 
as the report of this show.spread, a perfect pilgrimage of people of 
all classes on a visit to the Café au Chat Noir. * * * This 
rather ridiculous and partly anachronistic play drew immensely, 
Wealthy people eagerly asked M, Caran d’Ache to be allowed to 
have the show in their drawing-rooms at evening parties, 
by the hostess for purposes of benevolence, the guests readily pay- 
ing a hundred francs fora seat, * * * The first attemptat the 
‘Black Cat’ Coffee-House was followed by M. 
‘Napoleon: a National Epopée in Three Parts,’ with six acts and 
fifty tableaux. * * * hese theatrical performances at Paris 
were succeeded by the publication of Marbot’s Memoirs, 
to the First Empire; by M, Arthur Lévy’s ‘Napoléon Intime’; 
by Masson’s ‘ Napoléon et les Femmes’; by Sardou’s ‘ Madem- 
oiselle Sans Géne’ by a cheap ‘Mémorial de Sainte-Héléne,’ sold 
on the boulevards for a sou and by quite a series of novelistic 

JSeuilletons in various papers, It is as if a new political saint had 
all at once been discovered, and as if every one holding a pen or a 
brush were in hot haste to profit from his astounding popularity,” 


Martin-Laya’s 


Tue SPANISH STAGE 

“In Madrid there are almost as many theatres as churches,” 
says Dulcinea del Toboso in a short reviéw of the “ Spanish Thea- 
tres and Actors,” 

“The Teatro Espafiol,” she continues, “ is’ where all the great 
Spanish classical plays have always been produced. One must be 
a Spaniard or fully understand t to be able to under- 
stand these grand old dramas. * * or years and years the 
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Teatro Espaiiol had the same company. The clever, energetic 
actor, Vico, always takes the thrilling +d/zs of Echegarray’s old men. 
The more youthful rdé/es used to be assigned to Calvo, but, alas! 
he died when he was in the prime of life. Calvo was a splendid 
actor, and the Madrilefios were terribly sad when they lost him, 
though his younger brether tries to replace him on the stage. * * * 
The great actress of the 7eatro Espatiol has also disappeared, 
but not by death. Elisa Mendoza Tenorio was one of the youngest 
and best of Spanish actresses, and the Madrilefios still hope she 
will some day appear once more on the stage of their classical 
theatre. * She could easily assume the most difficult parts 
in all the great Spanish dramas, and could play equally well in the 
rile of an ingénue or that of anold woman; * * a thriving 
young doctor loved, wooed and won her, and now she is a happy 
wife and mother. Her friends beg Doctor Talosa Latour to allow 
his young wife to come even for once before the public, but he 
always refuses, * * * The favorite Madrid theatre is called La 
Comedia, The owner of the house, Mario, is also the principal 
actor, and he spares no trouble and no expense in making his theatre 
attractive. e places on his stage good translations of French. 
plays, or the very best of Spanish origin. * * * He takes the 
most difficult ré/es. His old men are splendid with cracked voice, 
hesitating gait, and trembling hands, * * * His principal actor is 
Cepillo, a curious type, tall, ugly, but with a wonderfully fascinating 
way about him. * * * Sanchez de Leon is Mario’s young man actor. 
Heis a Catalan, and his harsh accent is against him, but he does well 
enough when he likes. His wife, the Guerrero, is a great favorite, 
an actress to the backbone, and she — her rd/es as much as the 
public who applaud her, * * * The young lady in Mario's 
company is the Sefiorita Martinez, a real beauty and the clubmen 
keep their glasses on her the wholetime. * * The last but 
not least of Mario’s company is the comic actor Rossel. He is the 
funniest actor in the world; even his face makes one smile. He 
never learns his parts at all, he gets an idea of what he must be 
and he adds the words himself. He never does the same thing 
twice over and still he does not put the other actors out, * * * 
He has so much natural wit and ingenuity that he is invaluable and 
of course a great favorite.” 





‘* The Cosmopolitan ’’ 

Mr, Henry H. Barroll opens The Cosmopolitan with an account of 

“ Siam and the Siamese,” which is profusely illustrated ; J. Whit- 
comb Riley has in its pages a poem, ‘‘ Up and Down Old Brandi- 
wine”; and Mr. Frederick A, Schwab writes of ‘‘ A Year’s Amuse- 
ments,” which contains numerous portraits of actors, actresses 
and opera-singers, Miss Ellen Terry's forming the frontispiece of 

number. Mr. John L. Wood describes the sport of catchin 

“ The Silver King at Home”; Claire A, Orr talks of “ England's 
Latest Conquest in Africa” ; St. George Mivart treats of * God's 
Will and Human Happiness” ; there is a long article, with many 
, on “ The Struggle for Freedom in Kansas'"’; Mr. How- 

ells’s Altrurian obtains information about “ Plutocratic Housekeep- 
ing”; and there are two short stories, “ From the Valley of the 


Quenemo,” by James Barnes, and “ Eb Hadley, Desert Teamster,” 
by Mr. John R. Spears. Don Armando Palacio Valdés’s story, “The 
Origin of Thought,” is continued. Other poems are by Fannie 


R, Robinson and Edith M. Thomas, The illustrators are E. W. 
Kemble, Harry Fenn, re tess Coxe, Carloz Schwabe, J. M. Glee- 
son, José Cabrinety and Henry S. Watson. Thetwo departments, 
In the World of Letters and The Progress of Science, are filled 
with new and interesting matter. 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN AGAIN 


Mr. Howells’s Altrurian Traveller has this to say about the 
American woman :— 

“ Perhaps I can aid you by suggesting that, logically, the Ameri- 
cans should be what the Altrurians are, since their polity embod- 
ies our belief that all men are born equal, with the right to life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness; but that illogically they are 
what the Europeans are, and hold that men are born socially un- 
equal, and deny them the liberty and happiness which can come 
from equality alone, It is in their public life and civic life that Altruria 
prevails ; it is in their social an 
vails; and here, I think, is the severest penalty they must pay for 
excluding women from political affairs; for women are at once 
the best and the worst Americans: the best because their hearts 
are the purest, the worst because their heads are the idlest. 
‘ Another contradiction !' will say, and I cannot deny it; for 
with all their cultivation, the American women have no real intel- 
lectual interests, but Only intellectual fads ; and while they certain- 
ly think a great deal, they reflect little, or not at all. The inven- 


and improvements which have made their household work 
easy, the wealth that has released them in such vast numbers from 
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work altogether, has not enlarged them to the sphere of duties 
which our Altrurian women share with us, but has left them, with 
their quickened intelligences,the prey of the trivialities which en 
the European women, and which have formed the life of the sex 
hitherto in every country where women have an economical and 
social freedom without the political freedom that can alone give it 
dignity and import. They have a great deal of beauty, and they 
are verry charming ; I need not tell you that they are ro- 
mantic and heroic, or that they would go to the stake for a princi- 
pie, if they could find one, as willingly as any martyr of the past ; 

ut they have not much more perspective than children, and their 
reading and their talking about their reading, seem not to have 
broadened their mental horizons beyond the old sunrise and the 
old sunset of the kitchen and the parlor.” 

PAILLERon’s ‘* Les CABOTINS” 

“I wonder,” says M. Francisque Sarcey, ‘ whether Pailleron’s 
last work, ‘ Les Cabotins, * * * will be played in America. 

“ Perhaps,” he continues, “ it would not be as rs aan with you 
as with us. Le cabotinage is an evil peculiar to France, unknown, 
I think, among you, and Pailleron’s satire would, I imagine, leave 
you cold and indifferent. True, there would still be left*the melo- 
dramatic portion of the play, which is by no means the best, and 
which, indeed, came near causing its failure. You have probabl 
learned before this that side by side with the comedy in which 
cabotins are ridiculed to everybody's delight, there is a melodra- 
matic plot that has no relation at all to the subject of the play as 
indicated by its title. It deals with a poor orphan girl whom a 
lady of the great world, mistress of an influential sajon, has taken 
under her care. This lady is a cabotine, the cabotine of patronage. 
She gathers about her all rising celebrities, delights in pushing 
them, and takes pride in the success and glory she herself does so 
much to foster and magnify. The orphan grows up in this society, 
becomes a beautiful woman, and at length wins attentions that the 
great lady meant to keep for herself alone. The lady's lover falls 
in love with the orphan. I need not tell the rest. It is a story of 
love, which, in Pailleron’s work, leads to scenes of extreme violence 
—to scenes really tragic, but that add nothing to the picture of 
cabotinage ; sometimes, indeed, divert the attention of the specta- 
tors from it. We Parisians were surprised at this want of logic on 
the part of Pailleron, who is one of the masters of the dramatic art, 
and I spoke of it to a common friend. ‘That story,’ I said, ‘ is 
perfectly impossible. How can this cabotine of protection, this 
drawing-room chatterer, experience such intense — yield to 
them to such extent, and risk sacrificing her salon, which is her 
main interest in life, to such mean and unParisian-like jealousy ? 
It all seems unreal.’ ‘Well,’ he said, ‘ though all seems unreal, all 
is actually true, and drawn from life, Pailleron knows the lady, the 
salon, the young girl. He has followed with great zest the prog- 
ress and the incidents of those two clashing passions, and, as it in- 


‘terested him, he thought the public might also be interested,’ ” 





. ‘¢ Lippincott’s Magazine’’ 

The complete novel in this number is entitled “ The Autob‘og- 
raphy of a Professional Beauty,” by Elizabeth Phipps Train. Mr. 
Gilbert Parker's “ Trespasser” reaches its fifteenth chapter, and 
there is a short story, “Her Concert,” by Dorothy E, Melson. 
“ How I gained an Income” is the record of a woman’s efforts to 
man herself; Mr. Charles G, D, Roberts tells of wild life in 
** The Young Ravens that Call upon Him”; Mr. Francis B. Loomis, 
U.S, Consul at St. Etienne makes in “Americans Abroad” the 
startling statement that the cost of living in Europe is practically 
as high as it isin America. He has obtained this information from 
an American who has “ lived in five European countries,” but who 
has evidently never made a thorough study of the subject. Mr. 
Champion Bissell talks of “ Fitz-James O’Brien and his Time ”; 
and Anne Hollingsworth Wharton of “Genius at Home.” The 
es are by Kate Jordan, Florence Earle Coates, Mrs. Bloomfield 

oore, Harrison S. Morris and Walter Rogers Furness. The 
month’s Talk with the Trade is concerning certain rudiments of 
literary art and business. 

EARLY AMERICAN MAGAZINES 

Mr. Champion Bissell gives some curious information about the . 
magazines of the past. 

** Magazines at that time,” he says, “ in the United states, at least, 
were few in number and deficient in grasp. The Atlantic Monthly 
in Boston was not born until 1857, and he North American Re- 
view fis repo only at intervals of three months, and was: known 
and by only a select few of heroic subscribers. In New York 
we had only 7he American Review and The Democratic Review. 
It was the former that paid Poe twelve dollars for the ‘Raven,’ 
although he begged hard for fifteen. Poe's Broadway Journal 
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was dead; the Philadelphia ines and The Southern Literary 
Messenger at Richmond could not absorb his manuscripts, and 
several of his stories were published in The American Review at 
the rate of two dollars a page of eight hundred words, * * * In 
Philadelphia there were three monthl magazines devoted to ladies’ 
fashions and literature—Graham'’s, Codey sand Sartain’s. Much 
good matter appeared in these monthlies: it was paid at the rate 
of three dollars a page, after publication—sometimes a good while 
after. Graham published several of Poe's best stories, but Poe 
finally quarrelled with the proprietor, just as he quarrelled with 
everybody. * * * Outside these few magazines there was no 
market in the United States for that brilliant intellectual product 
known as ‘ magazine stories,’ in which term publishers include all 
the matter that lies between the covers of a monthly, whether biog- 
raphy, sketch of travel, essay, or fiction.” 


THe Happy Loves or MEN oF GENIUS 


In “Genius at Home,” Anne Hollingsworth Wharton quotes 
many of the men of genius who were unhappy in marriage,and then 
continues :— 

“ As a reverse to those and other pictures projected for argu- 
ment’s sake, there rise up before us a glorified host of men of 

enius who have been supremely happy in their loves, as if to prove 
that conjugal happiness is by no means incompatible with mental 
endowments of the highest order. No fairer picture of domestic 
felicity presents itself to the mind than that of the Wordsworths, 
living at Grasmere or at Rydal Mount the quiet and studious life 
that has made ‘ plain living and high thinking’ a golden proverb 
among ge Ye ee | people and has enriched the language 
with some of its loveliest pastorals, * * * Of the domestic 
life of the Lowells, all that has come to us, and all that we can 
gather of the character and genius of Maria White, make us ready 
to subscribe to Dr. E. E, Hale’s opinion that this marriage ‘ was 
one of the events determined on in heaven, which give joy on earth 
to all who see and know.’ Something beyond ordinary happiness 
must have blessed this union of less than ten years’ duration, and 
something approaching the ideal bliss of the Browning marriage 
more nearly than any other that occurs to our mind, * * * 
Another instance of perfect congeniality of mind and taste is to be 
found in the long friendship and final marriage of John Stuart 
Mill and Mrs, Taylor, which was of so ideal a nature that his own 
noble tributes to her character and abilities best reveal what asso- 
ciation with her meant to him and to his life and work.” 





‘* McClure’s Magazine’’ 

The May McClure’s is a “Grant Number,” in commemoration 
of Gen. Grant’s birthday, April 27, It contains a portrait of the 
great commander, taken in 1863, before Chattanooga, and articles 
on the “ Personal Traits of General Grant,” by Gen. Horace Por- 
ter; “Grant as His Son Saw Him,” an interview with Col. Fred- 
erick D, Grant, reported by Mr. A. E. Watrous; “ General Grant's 
‘Human Documents,” a series of fourteen portraits; “Some 
Reminiscences of Grant,” by Gens. O, O. Howard and Ely S. 
Parker; “ General Grant's Greatest Year,” by Mr. T. C. Crawford ; 
and an autograph letter about him, by his father, reproduced in 
facsimile. Mr. Cleveland Moffett tells some interesting things 
about “ Wild Beasts and their Keepers,” the article being illus- 
trated by Mr. J. Hambridge. Mr. R. H. Sherard gives information, 
in an illustrated article, on “Flammarion the Astronomer,” his 
home, manner of life and work; and there is a short story by 


Bret Harte, “The Sheriff of Siskyou,” and two new chapters of 


Robert Louis Stevenson's “ The Ebb Tide.” 


GRANT ON His Own DEATH 


During the closing days of his life, Gen. Grant was unable to use 
his voice, and was forced to write on a pad his wishes and his 
thoughts, One of the last of these communications was to Dr. 
Douglas ; it ran as follows :— 

“ I ask you not to show this to anyone except the op you 
consult with, until the end. Particularly I want it kept from my 
family. If known to one man the pa will get it, and they (the 
family) will get it. It would o them, almost beyond 
endurance, to know it, and by reflex action would distress me. I 
have not changed my mind materially since I wrote you before in 
the same strain. Now, however, I know that I gain strength some 
days, but when I do go back it is beyond where I started to im- 

rove, I think the chances are very decidedly in favor of your 
Caeg able to keep me alive until the prep A weather toward 
winter. Of course there are pres. might arise at any 
time that would me off ly. The most probable of 
these is choking. Under the circumstances life is not worth the 
living. I am thankful [' glad ’ was first written, but scratched 
out and ‘thankfu pubetitutid) to have-basa epared this long, be- 
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cause it has enabled me to practically complete the work in which 
I take so much interest. I cannot stir up strength enough to re- 
view it, and make additions and subtractions that would suggest 
themselves to me and are not likely to suggest themselves to 
anyone else. Under the above circumstances | will be the hap- 
piest, the most pain I can avoid. If there is to be any extra- 
ordinary cure, such as some people believe there is to be, it 
will develop itself. I would say therefore to you and your col- 
leagues to make me as comfortable as you can, If it is within God’s 
providence that I should go now,I am ready to obey His call with- 
out a murmur. I should prefer going now to enduring my present 
suffering for a ae day without hope of recovery, As I have 
stated, I am thankful for the providential extension of my time to 
enable me to continue my work. I am further thankful, and in a 
much greater degree thankful, because it has enabled me to see for 
myself the happy harmony which so suddenly sprang up between 
those engaged but a few short years ago in deadly conflict. It has 
been an inestimable blessing to me to hear the kind expressions to- 
wards me in person from all parts of our country, from people of 
all nationalities, of all religions, and of no religion, of Confederates 
and of National troops alike, of soldiers’ organizations, of mechani- 
cal, scientific, religious and other societies, embracing almost every 
citizen in the land. They have brought joy to my heart if th 
have not effected a cure, Soto you and your colleagues I acknowl- - 
edge my indebtedness for having brought me through the valley of 
the shadow of death to enable me to witness these things. 


“U.S, GRANT, 
“ MounT MCGREGOR, N. Y., July 2, 1885.” 
FLAMMARION 
Mr. R. H. Sherard draws this sketch of the French astronomer’s 


daily life :— 

“His life is an extremely busy one. Besides his work as an 
astronomer, he still to-day fills many public positions, Heisa 
modest man, and does not seem to care to speak about himself, 
It was his wife who gave me the following particulars as to his life 
and character on the day on which I called upon him: * He is,’ she 
said, ‘an extremely methodical man. He gets up regularly eg 
morning at seven o'clock, and spends quite a long time over 
toilet. Savants, as a rule are not very ti Y. but Flammarion is an 
exception to the rule. Ata quarter to eight every morning he has 
his first breakfast, at which he always takes two eggs. From 
to twelve he works. At noon he has his déjeuner, over which 
spends a longtime. * * * From one to two he receives, and - 
as he knows everybody in Paris, and as he is constantly being con- 
sulted on all sorts of questions by Parisian reporters, he is usually 
kept very busy during this hour. From two to three he dictates 
letters to me, and as he receives thousands of letters from all parts 
of the world, especially when anything new in the branch of as- 
tronomical science is je ae public attention, my time is fully 
occupied. At three o'clock he goes out and attends to his business 
as editor of the monthly magazine which he founded, and to his duties. 
as member of various societies, He is back home again at half- 
past seven, when he has dinner, and spends the rest of the day in 
reading. Heisa great reader, and tries to keep himself au courant 
with all that is said on the important topics of the day. At ten 
o'clock he goes to bed, for he is a great sleeper.’ ‘ But when,’ I 
asked, ‘does M. Flammarion observe the stars?’ ‘Oh, that is his 
winter program,’ said his wife, * that I have been describing. It is 
in the summer, when he’s down at Juvisy, that he continues his 
studies in astronomy ; that is to say from May to November. There 
the program of his daily life is somewhat different, for on fine 
nights he sometimes stays up at his observatory till a very early hour 
. — morning. But as here, so at Juvisy, he is very regular in his 

abits.’” 





London Letter 


NOWADAYS IN LONDON most occasions of importance are cele- 
brated by a dinner, and there have been two of those ceremonies 
during the present week, which, while they were widely different in 
their opportunity and surroundings, were both of interest to the 
literary man, For the first was the annual gathering of that noble 
army of booksellers, without whose exertions the n sales 
would be at a worse discount than even at present; the other wel- 
comed the inauguration of the new artistic and literary Quarterly 
of which we have all been talking with so much expectation for the 
last few weeks, The annual dinner of the Booksellers’ Provident 
Society took place at the Holborn Restaurant oa Sa’ 
amid all the familiar marble and gold iness of the 

Sea 
senting every stage in the making of books, from the manufa 
of paper to the author himself, The Lord Mayor, himself a sta- 
tioner in a large way, and brilliant with diamond stars, filled the 
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Chair, and several well-known faces shone to his right and left. 
Sir Francis Jeune was there, and Prof. Goldwin Smith; Mr. John 
Murray and Mr. Stanley J. Weyman, Mr. Fred Macmillan and Mr, 
€. J. Longman, and, among the newer comers, Mr. Benjamin Kidd, 
the author of “ Social Evolution,” whose somewhat pale face and 
pepe eyes were objects of interest to many. Indeed, Mr. 
d was alluded to several times during the evening as among the 
notable successes of the year. Among the guests, too, were Mr. 
Harold Frederic, Mr. Norman Gale, Mr, Percy White, Mr. Clement 
Shorter and many other notabilities, a list of whom would swell 
this letter beyond all reasonable proportions, The speeches, 
which are, after all, the mainstay of the gathering, were interest- 
ing, on the whole. Sir Francis Jeune proposed “ Literature” in a 
strain of genial optimism. He hailed the improvement of journal- 
ism, and made a rather cutting allusion to the success of books of 
the “ Dodo” and “ Heavenly Twins” type. Prof. Goldwin Smith, 
in responding, confessed himself disappointed with the workings 
of the American Copyright Act, so far as benefit to authors is con- 
cerned, but, on the whole, was hopeful for the future. The speech 
of the evening, however, was made by Mr. John Murray, who, with: 
admirable adroitness and a bountiful supply of humor, said just the 
that everyone wished said about the trade, and was just 
brief enough for the whole room to wish him to speak longer. Mr. 
Stanley J. Weyman replied on behalf of the visitors, and made one 
quip. ‘I wonder,” he said, “ what would happen to book- 
sellers if authors were suddenly swept from the field? Well, I sup- 
pose the trade would continue to do a reputable and moderately 
remunerative business with the classics ; they would run a decent 
line in Virgil and Horace, with, perhaps, a little extra profit on 
Catullus!’’ It was a very delicate and happy allusion to the popu- 
Jar fiction and décadent verse of the hour. 

But now let us — the scene, and pass from Saturday even- 
ing and the gaudy Holborn Restaurant to Monday and the rather 
close confines of a café in Soho. It is the night of Zhe Vellow 
Book's first appearance, and the contributors are dining in their 
own honor, | wish I were an artist to depict the .scene, for much 
that is most interesting in the younger generation was present. 
The magnetic influence of Mr. Henry Harland pervaded the room; he 
‘was everywhere, introducing those who had not met before, and 
stirring everyone to a good temper. Between him and Mr. Aubrey 
Beardsley sat Mrs, Elizabeth Robins Pennell, in the seat of honor. 
On Mr, Harland’s other hand was Mrs, Henry Norman (Menie 
Muriel Dowie), oblivious of the Carpathians, with Mr. John Lane 
on her right. Dr. Richard Garnett, sole representative of the 
older school, was half hidden in a corner; but in a more conspic- 
uous position Mr. George Moore, with his new collaborator, John 
Oliver Hobbes, at his side, received complacently a host of con- 
— upon the success of “ Esther Waters.” Not far from 

sat Mr, Theo Marzials, comparing the poets of his youth with 
the poets of to-day—a comparison further assisted by the presence, 
opposite him, of Mr, W, B. Yeats, whose earnest, clean-shaven 
face gave an air of seriousness to his corner. Next to him was 
Mr. Fone! ohnson, looking years too young for his critical utter- 
ances, and hard a the tawny mane of Mr, Walter Sickert, the wit 
of the evening. But when I J this, I seem to be forgetting Mr. 
John Davidson, who, surrounded by ladies hanging (metaphori- 
<ally, of course), upon his lips, told Scotch anecdotes, and lauded 
“ The Heavenly Twins,” to the delight and surprise of his audi- 
ence. Mr. Ernest Rhys had brought his charming wife with him, 
and was engaged in discussing fiction with Mr. Ernest Dawson ; 
while the general topic of the evening, of course, was the new 
uarterly itself, which, we understood, had been selling like wild- 
during the whole of business hours. There were some nota- 
ble absentees, of course. Mr. Henry James was abroad; Mr. Ed- 
mund Gosse, I am sorry to say, was confined to his room, ill, but 
had sent a copy of delightful verses. to represent him ; and George 
Egerton, who was also unable to attend, had sent her husband in 
her place. Mr, George Saintsbury was missing; Mr. Arthur Sy- 
mons and Mr. Hubert Crackanthorpe were in Italy, while Mr. 
Richard Le Gallienne was delivering in Liverpool the lecture which 
he recently gave with so much success at the Royalty Theatre. 
‘One missed these faces, but the meeting was none the less a me 
one, There were speeches without number, all of them commend- 
ably brief. Perhaps Mr. Sickert made the hit of the evening, but 
pte was well to the point, and the main theme of them a'l was 
the history of the evolution of Zhe Yellow Book, to which enough 
space has perhaps already been given in these pages. Of the book 
itself itis unnecessary to speak ; the American edition, published by 
Messrs. Copeland & Day of Boston, will be in the hands of readers 
of The Critic long before this letter is in print. The English re- 
viewers are handling it a little roughly. It is too full of the new 
thing, perhaps, to catch conservative tastes at once; but everyone 
agrees that its publication was a bold and original venture, which, at 
any rate, deserves success. It has been the literary topic of the week. 
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The rumor which I reported in my last letter has proved to be 
true. With no preliminary flourish of trumpets Mr. Rudyard Kip- 


ling has arrived in London, and is spending a week or two in Bel- 


avia. He intends to go down into the country shortly, to visit 
is father and mother, and it is not certain how long his stay in 
London will prove. Meanwhile his old friends are, one by one, 
finding him out and giving him a hearty welcome. Mr. Irving’s 
return to his own theatre was made the occasion of an shee 
enthusiastic reception. The first members of the audience began 
to assemble at the pit door at ten o'clock in the morning, nine 
hours and a half before the doors were to open. There were ladies 
among them, and, being forbidden the use of camp-stools, they 
were forced to stand all that dreary time, with the crowd thickening 
behind them, while by four o'clock in the afternoon there were more 
eople waiting than the house could seat. On his appearance Mr. 
rving received a round of applause which lasted for fully two min- 
utes, and Miss Ellen Terry was equally: welcomed. In his brief 
speech at the end of the performance Mr. Irving made no allusion 
to future plans; and presumedly the much-maligned “ Faust” may 
be expected to enjoy a long run. 

Father Thurston has during the present week resumed his attack 
upon Mr, Rider Haggard for declaring in ‘‘ Montezuma’s Daughter” 
that Mexican Catholics were in the habit of immuring refracto 
nuns, To end the matter, Mr. Haggard has consented, when his boo 
runs into a third edition, to make a correction in the offending foot- 
note, accompanying the withdrawal with a statement that, as the 
facts he learned have been disputed, he is incompetent to decide be- 
tween the conflicting witnesses, This was certainly the most dig- 
nified position which Mr. Haggard could adopt. It is really not a 
little absurd that Father Thurston should have held him responsi- 
ble for the fact that certain lecturers are quoting Mr, Haggard’s 
historical anecdote as an example of contemporary discipline in 
convents. What strange perversions of their works will authors 
have to answer for next, I wonder? 

Lonpon, April 20, 1894. 


Boston Letter 


IBSEN’s “GHOSTS” has stirred up Bostonians, although it has 
had but one production in this city. The Rev, Isaac J. Lansing, 
pastor of that famous old church at the corner of Park Street, 
which from its conservative orthodoxy has so long gone by the 
name of “ Brimstone Corner,” devoted an entire service against this 
inroad, as he deemed it, upon public decency and morality, The 
theatre where this play was produced, said he, is on the same street 
with this church, and on its stage not long ago an eminent English 
actor was playing. What would be thought if in this church a 
clean, high-toned sermon were, followed by a discourse from the 
vilest speaker that could be secured? An atrociously immoral pro- 
duction, the clergyman declared, was “ Ghosts,” so atrocious that 
even to denounce it in public is almost degrading. Decent people, 
he added, should never permit themselves to endorse such plays, 
but should get far away from the mire of unwholesomeness and un- 
cleanliness, The s caber made one lapse when he denounced the 
Governor for atten ing the production, because the Governor did 
not accept the box that was offered to him. According to the 
quoted opinion of Mr. Mead, the editor of The New England Mag- 
azine, that gentleman may be taken to voice the other side of Bos- 
ton sentiment. He regards the performance as a terrible moral 
lesson. ‘ Ghosts,” he said, is a strongly moral play, and to call it 
immoral is like applying that term to a sermon because it proclaims 
against immorality. He admitted that there is possibly a question 
as to whether it would not be better to read the play than to see it 
acted, and allowed that, if the painful subject were treated lightly, 
it would be extremely harmful; but yet he thought it wholesome to 
have such plays produced occasionally, and that such a subject, 
weet treated by indignant souls like Ibsen's and Tolstoi’s, must do 


ARTHUR WAUGH. 





While Bostonians have thus been discovering the two sides of 
“ Ghosts,” a Boston clergyman, the Rev, Father Field of St. Au- 
gustine’s Church, has brought before the public two paintings 
which he claims to be of remarkable historical and religious inter- 
est. They are pictures of Christ and the Virgin Mary, and it is 
asserted that they were painted by St. Luke the Evangelist. Both 
pictures are excellently preserved, having been kept in air-tight 
cases for years. They came before this clergyman in an odd way. 
Years ago, when LaFayette came to this country, his friend and 
fellow-soldier, Foulangbee, accompanied him, and the latter, hav- 
ing been sick while in Boston, was nursed with great care by the 
family of Edward Wentworth. For this he was ever grateful, 
and, desiring to express his gratitude, he gave to the daughter of the 
family these two valuable pictures. Formerly, it is said, they were 
in a church at Rome, and were carried thence by the eye 4 


armies of France to the home of the Foulangbee family. 
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daughter of the lady who received them is now living in Boston at 
the age of eighty-five years, and, being desirous that these pictures 
should not be lost to the world, she sent them to Father Field, 
that he might exhibit them under the care of the Church. When 


he first received a letter stating that the writer had two pictures 
painted by St. Luke which she would be glad to give to him for 
the purpose of showing them to the devoted, he thought that the 
writer was insane, but afterwards investigated the matter, and now 
believes in their authenticity. The picture of Christ is painted on 
mummy cloth, with wax and resinous pigment, and the portrait of 
the Madonna, Semitic in character, with veiled head and adorned 
by the pearl ornaments valued so particularly by her race, presents 
a face that might well be accepted from our knowledge of her 
character. The face of the Christ, though dark with age, is well pre- 
served, and shows a pee Aramaic Jew with auburn hair and blue 
eyes. Itis said that but one other picture of the Christ of contem- 

raneous age exists, and that that is only to be seen by the Pope 

imself and one of his cardinals, on one day each year. 

Radcliffe College is the richer by $150,000, that amount havin 
been left to the institution by the will of Mrs, Sarah Parker, who die 
a few days ago, in Roxbury, Mass. She gave the whole of her estate 
to the College, with the exception of a Tow private bequests and a 
memorial gift of $1000 in honor of the apostle, John Eliot, presented 
‘to the First ae Society of Roxbury. The Rev.Edward Everett 
Hale announced this fact at a recent meeting of the Antiquarian 
Society, and at the same time said that he was the person who had 
first suggested to the President of Harvard that it would be very 
proper for the College to turn over to the Annex Anne Radcliffe’s 
original bequest, with compound interest, making in all a trifle of 
a few millions! At the same meeting it was stated by Mr. Davis 
that, from his correspondence with English and American antiqua- 
rians regarding Anne Radcliffe, he had found that she was mar- 
ried in 1600 and had children in 1606, so that when she gave her 
money to the College, in 1643, she was a woman advanced in 
years, 

In past years I have written about the candidates nominated for 
the Board of Overseers of Harvard, and emphasized the fact that, 
while all of them were men of distinction in the business world, very 
few had made a mark in literary work. The list suggested for nom- 
ination this ws by the Committee of the Harvard Alumni ap- 

inted for that purpose, shows a change which is likely to brin 

nto that influential Board more authors of books. In the offici 
announcement the Committee states this as foltows:—‘ As the 
Board of Overseers has supervision of the now numerous depart- 
ments of the University, and as it happens that a very large ma- 
jority of the present Board are lawyers, the Committee, in order 
that all departments of the University may feel that they are repre- 
sented, has suggested for nomination the names of several gentle- 
men prominent for scientific attainments, and of several educators, 
clergymen and physicians.” Looking over the list of names sug- 
gested for the Overseers, I find a much larger number of writers 
than in previous years. Dr. Samuel A, Green, ex-Mayor of Bos- 
ton, has written numerous works relating to the history of medi- 
cine and the history of the town of Groton, as well as upon other 
ae of prominent interest. Thomas C, Clarke of New York, the 
well-known civil engineer, is the author of many scientific articles, 
A. McF, Davis of Cambridge has brought out books relating to the 
Indians, to Harvard, etc. The Rev. James Reed of Boston has put 
in print religious works, while Prof. rge A. Wentworth of Phil- 
lips Exeter Academy is the compiler of a notable series of text- 
books on mathematics, Edwin P. Seaver of Boston, Superintendent 
of the Public Schools, has also written school books and Dr. James 
R. Chadwick of Boston has contributed to the medical journals ; 
Francis Blake of Weston, Bishop Lawrence of Cambridge and Dr. 
Alfred Worcester of Waltham have all written. Frank D. Millett, 
the artist, is another man nominated, and his literary work is well 
known. Altogether it is a notable list. 


BosTon, May 1, 1894. CHARLES E, L, WINGATE. 


Chicago Letter 


THE SUNSET CLUB held its last meeting this season on Thurs- 
day, and discussed “ The Ethics of the Press.” Modelled origin- 
ally upon the Twilight Club in New York, this organization soon 
eclipsed its model and evolved a character of its own. It became 

_ 4 significant factor in municipal life, and its discussions have often 
been the means of arousing and extending interest in questions 
vital to the well-being and happiness of the community. Its 

lan is simple, the officers consisting merely of a Secretary and an 

xecutive Committee. Mr. W. W. Catlin, the founder of the Club, 
was the first Sec ; he was succeeded by Mr. Alexander 
McCormick, the latter, in his turn, giving a 4 to Mr. Arthur W. 
Underwood, who now holds the position, i¢ members of the 
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Club dine weeier every Thursday evening and discuss over the 
ub) 





coffee the subject announced by the Secretary, Two leaders are 
selected to take different sides of the argument, and they open the 
question with twenty-minute speeches. It is then given to the 
house, each speaker a obliged to condense his opinions into 
eight minutes. During the last two years the Club has held four 
or five meetings at which women were admitted on an equal foot- 
ing—a rare privilege for those benighted beings who have never 
studied the art of after-dinner oratory. 

The last meeting was of this character, and more than four hun- 
dred men and women spurred on the contestants. Mr, A. A. Me- 
Cormick was President of the evening and set the. ball rolling 
with a capital speech, He was followed by the Rev, P. S, Henson, 
who thought that “the owner of a newspaper is just as responsible 
for the utterances of his paper as is a man with a gun for the result 
of the shooting.” He maintained that a newspaper is bound not 
only not to lie, but also not to tell all the truth, for “ there are thi 
that ought not to be said or whispered.” He scored the press for 
lying out of pure wickedness and for pseudo-patriotic lying in de- 
ense of party. But his address was too jocose to be effective, and 
not direct enough to be forcible. Ex-Congressman John F, Fin- 
erty replied in a compact and serious speech from the point of view 
of the newspaper man. He considers that the rough handling of 
our public men benefits them, and defended the publicity given to 
crimes and scandals by the assertion that it acts as a preventive. 
In the discussion that followed, the press had rather the worst of 
it, being attacked from all sides, and in some cases wittily, The 


noweper et. however, had the advantage of their opponents in be- 
ing able to say the last word, and in several editorials published 
since the meeting they have availed themselves of it, But the dis- 


cussion itself showed that the Sunset Club has done excellent work 
in the training of men for public speaking. Its subjects are selected 
with much discernment, and the talk is inspired by the quatrain 
which Mr, Stedman wrote for the Club :— 


‘* At set of sun, one lone star rules the skies, 
Night spreads a feast the day's long toil has won: 
Eat, drink, enough—no more; and speak, ye wise, 
Speak but enough—no more, at set of sun!” 
ed 


The Field Columbian Museum, which was to have been open 
to-day, is not yet quite ready for the public. A meeting of the Di- 
rectors is.soon to be held, however, and they will eu 
date when their treasures shall be revealed. It will be soon, as the 
arrangement of the collections is almost finished. 

Frederick Keppel & Co, have moved into a light and pleasant 
office at the corner of Michigan Avenue and Van Buren Street. 
They are exhibiting the original drawings by Albert E. Sterner for 
the illustrations of “ Prue and I.” These are very charming in 
their grace and simplicity. They interpret the author with rare 
sympathy, and carry one back to the gallant courtesy of the time 
he writes of. We see the manners of the old school, and the 
daintiness of the women and the chivalry of the men are in 
line of these delightful drawings. A few paintings by this 
artist are also hung—a charming river landscape, bright with col- 
or, and “ The Bachelor,” which received a mention in the Salon 
two years ago. The handling of lights in the latter is extreme 
clever, The tone is dark, for the room where a man is smoking 
cigar after dinner is lit by a single n-shaded lamp on the mantel- 
shelf, and by a dull, ag ges re, These conflicting lights are 
very deftly handled in the prevailing darkness and help to suggest 
the half-melancholy loneliness which the picture expresses. 

At O'Brien’s some admirable charcoal ows Léon Lher- 
mitte have been exhibited during the week. But the series of 
American. collections is to be continued early in May, with a num- 
ber of paintings by Alexander Harrison. 

Mr. Partridge, in his address at the unveiling of his Shakespeare 
statue on April 23, emphasized the fact that it was the human side 
of Shakespeare which interested him rather than the intellectual. | 


‘The study of Shakespeare [he said] has not been to me the 
study of an ahenmnen science, but the study of humanity. He has 
humanized every one who has approached him, I find his life, 
like all great lives, one of industry, conscience, imagination. Tis 
Brutus isa Brutus of Plutarch plus the imagination of Shakespeare; 
that is the whole story—tumble it about as you will upon the rough 
sea of doubt. - What if we had date and circumstance, and event, 
we would get no closer to Shakespeare. Only through sympathy 
and faith may we understand him. I let no petty gossip deter me 
from considering the ruling principle and interest of the man who 
wrote these plays and sonnets, and.who was called ‘ Sweet Will 
Shakespeare” by his contemporaries. His education was framed 
by a divine wisdom that must smile at our poor ideas of school- 
ing.” 

U one side of the estal is inscribed, “ What a piece of 
wham: how noble in reason, how infinite in faculty”; and 
upon the other, “He was not of an age but for all time,"—“ our 
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The statue looks better in bronze 


myriad-minded Shakespeare.” 
than it did in plaster. Lae 


CHICAGO, May 1, 1894. Lucy MONROE. 


The Tennyson Memorial 

Mr. DOUGLAS W. FRESHFIELD of Freshwater, Isle of 
Wight, writes as follows to the 7rzbune :— 

“ As a member and at the request of the local committee ap- 
pointed for the erection of a memorial to the late Poet Laureate in 
this place—his home for forty years—I write to ask your aid in 
making general the character of the monument selected. It has 
been decided to erect on the highest crest of the down overlooking 
the western end of the island, and between the roads of Farring- 
ford and the ee Channel, a granite monolith in the form of 
an Iona cross. The design will be furnished by Mr. Pearson, R.A. 
With the permission of the authorities of the Trinity House, who 

ropose to change the name of the landmark from the Nodes 

con to the Lise yee Beacon, the present structure, a pile of 
tarred wood, erected last year, will be removed and its place taken 
a the cross, The spot chosen, the ‘ridge of the noble down’ 

+ ge ag loved, will, I believe, recommend itself to his friends 
and the companions of his daily walks. Asa land and sea mark, 
in view of tre Bs that passes in or out of the Needles, or under 
the island, the beacon cross should form a conspicuous and fitting 
memorial to one of England’s great poets. 

“ A considerable sum has already been subscribed locally and 
among the late Lord Tennyson’s friends, But more money is 
needed to make the monument what it should be in scale and fin- 
ish, There must be many both in England and in America who 
would wish to be contributors to this memorial. I am desired to 
ask all such to be good enough to forward their contributions be- 
fore July 1 next to the Rev. J. Merriman, D.D., Freshwater, Isle of 
Wight, by whom rgd will be at once acknowledged. A complete 
subscription list will be sent in due course to every subscriber.” 





The Drama 
‘* Hannele’’ 


THE PRIVATE PERFORMANCE of Gerhardt Hauptmann’s much- 
advertised dream play, “ Hannele,” attracted a large number of 
curious and intelligent spectators to the Fifth Avenue Theatre last 
Monday evening, and was watched with considerable interest, more 
surprise and no little bewilderment. So much preliminary rhetoric 
had been expended “Te this piece that the uninitiated expected to 
see something very brilliant or very audacious, and were disap- 
ae yee correspondingly when the true nature of the performance 

been disclosed. In cases of this kind there is room for wide 
differences of opinion as to what is or is not offensive to religious 
susceptibilities, but there is not likely to be much disagreement as 
to the fact that the literary, poetic and dramatic qualities of this 
queer mixture of low realism and religious rhapsody have been 
overrated most enormously. The piece, although entirely free from 
many of the most objectionable qualities of some of its predeces- 
sors, is really one of the latest and most advanced examples of the 
work of the new school of dramatists, who try to prove the power 
of their imagination and the keenness of their discernment by se- 
lectin om ger or repulsive topics and treating them with the 
most brutal frankness, At first they confined themselves chiefly 
to a discussion of the most degrading phases of the sexual relation ; 
of late they have been makin experbnuate upon mystical or relig- 
ious ground, It occurred to Mr. Hauptmann to combine a study 
of the most degraded pauperism with celestial manifestations, and 
his experiment has been attended by extraordinary success both in 
Paris and Vienna, where there is a strange admixture of agnosticism 
and superstition, 

It is probable that very little would ever have been heard here 

this production if it had not been for the charges of impiety pre- 
ferred against it, which have conferred upon it the same sort of 
notoriety achievec: by the Passion Play, a few years ago. Asa 
matter of fact, there is nothing impious about it, nor anything new, 
or valuable, or particularly audacious, although there is a great 
deal that is in extremely questionable taste. ousands of Sun- 
por pe yaa tracts are in circulation to-day in all the churches,which 
tell of wretched little boys and girls whe. go straight to Heaven 
after ering all sorts of hardships in this cruel and selfish world. 
And this is all that “ Hannele” does, except that it undertakes to 
“realize” the machinery of ministering angels and enfranchised 
=~. This, of course, is the fatal blunder of the whole affair. 

he angels in text-books, in poetry and in painting are one thing; 
disguised ballet-girls, the most portentous of shams, are quite 
another. It is all very well to say that the entire representation is 
allegorical, and that these essentially earthly figures ought to be 
accepted as the airy figments of the delirium of the dying girl; but 
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that is not the effect they create upon the audience, which is that 
of a sacred, or at least solemn, subject treated unbecomingly. The 
objection to the translated angels applies, of course, still more 
strongly to the figure which, in spite of all official denials, is clear- 
ly intended for that of the Savior, That this figure is introduced 
with reverence and treated with distinction does not mitigate the 
offence to those worthy persons who a all such impersona- 
tions as sacrilegious. The only plausible excuse for the presenta- 
tion of passion plays and kindred pieces must be sought in the de- 
votional spirit of the spectators, the earnestness and ability of the 
performers and the appropriateness of the surroundings. None of 
these qualifications are to be found in a theatre, nor is there any 
special excellence in “ Hannele” to compensate for their absence, 

he paupers are true enough to life, and for that very reason are 
whol y uninteresting, while the celestial personages are, as has 
been hinted, of very common mould, As to the construction of 
the piece, that is so involved that it is sometimes difficult to know 
whether the characters upon the stage are supposed to be flesh or 
shadow, and the uncertainty causes great confusion of mind. The 
introduction of the dancing tailor or undertaker, whichever he is, 
is a grave error of judgment and taste, no matter how profound 
may be the supposed significance of his apparition. Allegory, of 
course, is a convenient cover for all sorts of. artistic absurdities, but 
in reality any action that is in itself unintelligible is out of place 
upon the stage. This is the sum of the whole matter. There is 
no good reason for the performance of such plays as “ Hannele,” 
which can benefit nobody, must offend a great many, and can only 
gratify a morbid, hysterical or jaded few. In literature or in art 
this piece has no place, its religion is a good deal too emotional 
to be of much value as a moral agent, while, regarded as an enter- 
tainment, it is a most woeful failure. 





Notes 

MIss BEATRICE HARRADEN, author of “Ships That Pass in 
the Night,” arrived in New York on Monday evening by the Ber- 
lin. As she is an invalid, the first thing she will do is to rest after 
her voyage. Miss Harraden will be in and about New York for 
the next ten days, At present she is visiting friends in Yonkers. 

—lIn Mr. Selden L. Whitcomb’s forthcoming ‘“ Chronological 
Outlines of American Literature,” which has been edited, with an 
introduction, by Mr, Brander Matthews, a special study has been 
made of colonial literature in the hope of interesting common- 
school teachers of United States history in the literary side of our 
early national life, ‘“ Even the titles,” says the author, “ are some- 
what illuminative ; for many teachers have no clear ideas in regard 
even to what books were written, printed and read in this country 
Heo to Bryant.” Macmillan & &o. will be the publishers of the 

k. : 


—The “ Handbook of the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion of the City of New York” makes a much handsomer appear- 
ance this year than ever before, thanks to the good taste of Mr. 
Oswald Weber, Jr., who got it up. Even the advertisements have 
an attractive aspect. 


—In the ‘‘ model library ” of 5000 volumes exhibited at Chicago 
by the American Library Association were more than 500 books 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co, A descriptive catalogue of 
the books thus highly recommended has just been issued by the 
Riverside Press. As it is conveniently arranged, and each book is 
fully described, this catalogue will be useful to anyone making up 
a select list of books for a private or a public library, either by it- 
self, or as a supplement to the “ A. L. A.” Catalogue. 

—E. P. Dutton & Co, will publish a “ New Book of the Fairies,’ 
by Beatrice Harraden, author of “ Ships that Pass in the Night.” 

—A complete set of the Grolier Club's publications, the first, we 
believe, to be sold at auction, was the great attraction at the sec- 
ond day’s sale of the library of the late John Wolfe, by Bangs & 
Co., on April 26. The prices paid were as follows :—* Decree of 
Star Chamber Concerning Printing,” $95; ‘‘ Rubaiyat,” $92.50; 
Irving’s Knickerbocker’s ‘ History of New York,” ; Reade’s 
“Peg Woffington,” $56; Richard de Bury’s “ Philobiblon,” $54; 
Robert Hoe’s “ Lectures on Bookbinding,” $52; De Vinne’s “ His- 
toric Printing 3 $33 ; “ Christopher Plantin,” $20 ; Matthews’s 

in 


“ Modern Book ing,” $23; “ John Milton,” $27 ; Curtis’s “ Wash- 
ington Irving,” $25; Moncure D, Conway’s “ Barons of the Poto- 
“ ; Catal e of Printed MSS.,” $17.50; ditto, of * Earl 


mac,” $25; “ 

English Writers,” 25; the facsimile of Bradford’s “New Yor 
Laws,” 1694, $43; “ Transactions,” pl. I., $4.75; same, 1884, $3; 
1887 to 1893, same, 7 vols., 16mo, boards, $4.20; 15 miscellaneous, 
similar, $3.75. The sighew, prices = on the first day of the sale 
were $1 32 for a set of Audubon’s “ Birds of America” ; $101 for a 


set of L’ Art; $18.75 for a first edition of Bryce’s “‘ American Com- 
monwealth ” ; arf 


19 for Buffon's “ Natural History.” 
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—Miss Harriet Monroe of Chicago is in New York, in the inter- 
ests of her suit for $25,000 pore. yo against the New York World, 
which paper, it is claimed, printed her “ Columbian Ode,” a copy- 
righted poem, without permission. ‘The case comes up before the 
courts about the middle of this month. 

—At the sixth Harvard-Yale debate, held at New Haven on the 
evening of April 27, Harvard won, her speakers being Mr. Clyde 
Augustus Duniway, P. G., Mr. William Edward Hutton, ‘95, and 
Mr. Walter Cazenove Douglass, T.S. The subjec: was :—‘ Re- 
solved, ‘that full membership in the House of Representatives 
should be given to members of the Cabinet.’” Yale took the affirm- 
ative, Harvard the negative side in the discussion. Mr. Chauncey 


M. Depew presided, and the judges were Prof. Brander Matthews, 


Gov. D. Russell Brown of Rhode Island and the Rev. W. S. Rains- 
ford, D. D. 

—The Putnams announce that they will hereafter issue, under 
the title of the Incognito Library, the American edition of the 
Pseudonym Library, formerly published by the Cassell Pub. Co. as 
the Unknown Library. 


—The benefit of Good Government Club D was given at the 
Empire Theatre on the afternoon of April 27. The third act of 
“ As You Like It” was played, with Miss Marlowe as Rosalind 
and Mr. Robert Taber as Orlando; Mr, John Drew and Miss Maud 
Adams appeared in “A Pair of Lunatics"; M, Coquelin gave a 
monologue, Mr. Emil Fischer sang and Mr, Grossmith gave a mu- 
sical recitation. The performance was a signal success in every 
way. 

—The late Samuel Simpson of Wallingford left $50,000 to the 
Ladies’ Library and Reading-Room Association of that place. 


—Mr. B. F. Stevens will complete, in the course of this year, the 
first series, in twenty-five volumes, of his facsimiles of manuscripts 
in European archives relating to America during the years 1773- 
83. Mr. Stevens finds that increasing infirmities prevent him from 
carrying out his plan of publishing a second series comprising Mil- 
itary and Naval papers relating to the campaigns and events of 
the Revolution. He wishes to devote the evening of his life to fin- 
ishing his great Catalogue-Index to the large mass of manuscripts 
relating to America which he has been able to peruse in the 
archives of England, France, Holland and Spain, from the Paris 
Treaty of 1763 down to the Treaty of Peace at Paris in 1783. 
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“With the aid of this Catalogue-Index,” he “ih, “a younger man 


can carry out the series Facsimiles of itary and Naval 
papers.” 
—A very timely book will be published in the course of a few 


days in the Putnams’ Questions of the Day Series. It is by Dr 
Mary Putnam Jacobi, and is called “Common Sense applied to, 
Woman's Suffrage: a Statement of the Reasons which justify the 
Demand to extend the Suffrage to Women, with Consideration of 
the Arguments against such Enfranchisement, and with special 
Reference to the Issues to be presented at the New York Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1894.” 


—Mr, Langdon Elwyn Mitchell, the author of “Sylvan and 
Other Poems,” will immediately publish another volume of poems 
through Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

—In The Psychological Review for May, Prof. Royce concludes 
his interesting study of ‘‘ The Case of John Bunyan.” From Bun- 
7 meee se ie “Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinners,” 

e is confident of having identified the author's mental disorder 
with a type of insanity which has recently -been established. 
“Modern science bears witness to Bunyan’s wonderful accu 
in describing the progress of the disease and his final recovery.” 

—* If the Devil Came to Chicago,” by Austyn Granville, is the 
title of a satirical answer to Mr. Stead’s attack on Chicago, her 
morals and her citizens, 


—When Jean Grave, the author of “ La Société Mourante et 
l’Anarchie,” was recently condemned to two years’ imprisonment 
for his advocacy of violence in that book, the literary men of Paris 
united ‘in signing a petition in favor of the gifted anarchist, Zola 
refused to join them, declaring himself an evolutionist, not a revolu- 
tionist, and opposed to violence. The tenor of his remarks on the 
subject, says the 7ridune, justifies the following poem, which is 
now on the tongue of all Paris :— 
‘* Je n’ suis pas pour l’anarchi’ 

C‘est pas mon affaire, 
Moi, j’ suis pour l’'Académi’, 
V'la mon caractére ! 

La violenc’ ne me dit rien, 
J’ la trouv’ délétére. 

J’ veux étre académicien, 
V'la mon caractére ! 


Je n’aim’ pas, ayant d’ la rente, 
La bombe incendiaire. 

J’ veux siéger chez les quarant’, 
V'la mon caractére |! 


L’anarchie, il n’y a rien d’ tel 
Pour vous fich’ par terre. 

Moi j'aim' mieux étre Immortel, 
V'la mon caractére !” 








Wedding Silver 


In the Family Silver of every 


household the pieces exposed to the 


severest use, the most critical inspection and frequent comment are the Spoons 


and Forks. 
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spoons should not merely be 


design and superior in general excellence. 


why sterling silver knives, forks and 


fine, but substantial in weight, artistic in 
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The spoons and forks made by the GorHam Merc, Co., established these 
characteristics as their standard, and their prices will compare favorably with 


inferior products. 
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—A. E. Houghton, Madrid correspondent of the London 
Standard, was in Paris recently making arrangements to bring out 
a work treating of Spanish politics. 

—Mrs, Edward Kennard’s blood-stirring sporting novels are the 
results of experience and taste as well as of hard work, their au- 
thor being an admirable horsewoman and an indefatigable follower 








of the hounds, Mrs. Kennard recently met with an accident in the 
hunting field, and will probably employ her enforced leisure in 
writing another novel. 

—Mr. C. M. Falconer of Dundee is collecting material for a 
Bibliography of the Works of Mr. Andrew Lang. He has already 
gathered together about 2000 titles. 

















A Tonic 


For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is, without exception, the Best Rem- 
edy for relieving Mental and Nervous 
Exhaustion ; and where the system 
has become debilitated by disease, 









Every outfit should 
include a box of Yale 
Mixture, the choicest 


Marburg Bros., 
The American Tobacco Co., Successor, 





izer, affording sustenance to both 
brain and body, 


Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., says :—“I have met with 
the greatest and most satisfactory 
results in dyspepsia and general 
derangement of the cerebral and 
nervous systems, causing debility 
and exhaustion.” 





Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
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high A RDING TO SEASON , R ey Send us a Postal Card, naming any Book you may 
1 cco . + _ Talks about the Flowers in the Order of § 5) desire, and we will quote price by return eo 
(te, tik pre in the Woods and Fields, By Mrs, Wittiam Starr Dana. i SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 
™ ee? ao : , e Libraries and parcels of books bought 
Sr “ ; Ae | Mrs, f ! , 
y n PU gmk nargpen. of yee S yo y delightful po ar al cg of hasan pe Sader a oe MAMMOTH CATALOGUE PREE. 
gs its appearance in recent years,” —Boston Advertiser. oh LEGGAT BROS., 
f, HOW TO KNOW THE WILD FLOWERS. 4 Guide tothe Names, ff) [81 CHAMBERS ST., - NEW YORK. 
, Haunts, and Habits of our Common Wild Flowers. By Mrs, WitLIAM STARR 4% Third door West of City Hall Perk. 
ie f Dana. Pina 104 illustrations by Marion Satterlee. “Fourteenth Thousand. "Ways 
¥ 12mo, $1.50 met, { 
4 A Selection of Fifty Plates from ‘‘How to Know the Wild Flowers.”’ Sb Attenti ee 4% a 
See" Printed on special paper, suitable for coloring by hand, The set, in a portfolio, $1.00 wet. - on STOCK ve “MODERN. po CURRENT 


5% JOSIAH GILBERT HOLLAND. 4 Memoir. By Mrs, H.M. PLonkerr. 


I" With portraits and illustrations. 12mo, $1.50. 
y “A model biography, and a valuable and at the same time delightful addition to litera- 
ture,”’—Buston Advertiser, ih 


p) 
® OVERHEARD IN ARCADY. By Roséar Brivces (Droch). With 65 
Ai illustrations by O. Herford, F. G. Attwood, and A. E. Sterner. 12mo, $1.25. Bs 
Ss 


, A novel and attractive book, made up of a series of bright dialogues, in which the famous ry 
characters of the stories of Howells, James, Aldrich, Stockton, Davis, Crawford, Kipling, ’ 
Meredith, Stevenson, and Barrie, discuss their creators with candor, sympathy, wit and humor, 


BEYOND THE ROCKIES. 


A Spring Journey in California, By Dr.C. A. Sropparp, Illustrated, 12mo, $1.50, . 
“A very seductive book, It is pleasantly written and draws the reader on with the unfail- ))) 
ing and romantic charm of the country,” —7he /ndependent, 











ee 4, 
CON THE OFFENSIVE. : 
¥ An Arany Story. By Georce I, Putnam, 12mo, $1.25, oi 
aa “Bright, breezy and wholesome, The characters are lifelike and interesting.” te 
Se —Boston Sat, Eve, Gazette. y 
% SALEM KITTREDGE, and Other Stories. By Buiss Perry. 12m0, $1.00. (i 
4.) Some of the stories depict phases of European life and others deal with American sub- 

) jects. All, however, have a characteristic charm both of substance and of style, iF) 
iy , vas 
Ce ARDIS CLAVERDEN. By'Franx R. Stockton, 12mo, $1.50. 4s 
‘ Charles Scribner's Sons have recently acquired the rights of this charming story of Mr. NS4 
we) * Stockton’s, and now issue it uniform with the author’s other famous books, Dh 

¥ NEW OUTING BOOKS: ‘Our Common Biros ano How to Know Tem,” 


i 


by Joun B. Grant. With 64 plates. ~~ Thousand, Oblong, 12mo, $1.50 net. 
"Ay ADVENTURE IN PHoTocraPHy,” by Octave THANET. illustrated, 12mo, 
$1.50 met, ‘‘Art Out or Doors.” Hints on Good Taste in Gardening, by Mrs. 
ScHuyLer VAN RENSSELAER. 12mo9, $1.50. ‘‘ Homes in City and Country,” by 
various authorities. With 100 illustrations, 8vo, $2.00, 
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FRENCH LITERATURE. Constant ad- 
ditions are being made to our list. TEXT 
BOOKS, GRAMMARS, DICTIONARIES, 
PHRASE-BOOKS. Books for the acquire- 


ment of all FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 
Catalogues and lists on application, Subscriptions to ali 
periodicals, 


BRENTANO’S, 31 Union Sq.,New York, 





ORIGINAL AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 
‘ Send for price lists. 
WALTER ROMBYN BENJAISIN, 
287 Fourth Av., New York City. 





H. WILLIAMS, 
19s West 10TH Street, New Yorx. 
Dealer fa Magazines and other Periodicals, Sets, 
volumes or single numbers. 





RARE BOOKS—PRINTS—AUTOGRAPHS. 





WitiaM Evarts Benjamin, 22 E. 16th St., New York. 
Catalogues issued continually. 





PAPER by the POUND, and envelopes. Greater quan- 

tity. lower price, than by quires, Samples, all es, 

prices marked, on receipt of 10c. W/I1. R. JENKINS, 
ne stationery, 851-853 Sixth Ave (48th St,), N. Y. 





THE BOOK SHOP, Chicago. Scarce Books. 
Back-number magazines, For any book on any subject write 
to the Book Shop. Catalogues free. 





OaTALoGuE No, being a fresh lot | 4 Odds and Ends 
sclected from the Literary Junk Shop °.A. 8, Clark, 34 
Park Row, New York, ready, 





BRENTANO’S NEW CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. 
Exceptional Prices. Sent on request. 
. Bre ntano’s,"31 Union Square, New York. 
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—The latest dramatic success in London is “‘ The Masquerad- 
ers,” by Arthur se in which Mr, _— Alexander and Mrs. 
Patrick —— play the leading parts. It is said by some of the 
critics to be better than “ The Second Mrs. Tanqueray.” 


—The next number of Poet-Lore will be a Browning Anniversary 
Number. Some of its special articles will be‘ Browning Rarities,’ 
by W. G, Kingsland; “ Sordello: a Study of Psychology in Child 
Life,” by Annie Tolman Smith; and “ Browning’s Interpretation 
of Romantic Love,” by George W. Cooke. 


—The Hartford Seminary Press announces for publication on 
May 20, ‘‘ Wealth and Moral Law,” by Pres. E. Benjamin An- 
drews, being the Carew Lectures for 1894. 


—George H, Richmond & Co, have published a copyrighted 
translation of Léon de Tinseau’s new novel, “ The Damascus Road.” 
They further announce ‘‘ Out of Bohemia,” a story of student life 
in Paris, by Gertrude Christian Fosdick, with illustrations by J. 
William Fosdick. 

—Mr. J. M. Barrie has nearly finished his new novel, and has 
begun a new book on Thrums which will be entitled ‘“ The Sab- 
bath Day,” if he does not change his mind. 


—The American Dramatic Club formally opened its new rooms, 


Critic 





May 5 1894 


Astor, J.J. A 
Barr, £ 
Bradford 


Brough, 
Craik H. 


Fallen Angels. $6 
Harraden, B. 





In Varying Moods. 
ohns Hopkins University Studies. 
Jusserand, J. J. Piers Plowman, 
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happiness. The modern world cannot get at you when you are“on 
an island with a mail once in ten days and a cable to Halifax that 
costs eighty-one cents a word,” 


—The inventory of the estate of Edwin Booth filed with the Sur- 
te shows the dead actor’s personal property to amount to 
2,675, mostly in bonds and mortgages. 





Publications Received 


ilar Free Library, Fifth Annual Report. 
Alexander, Mrs. Broken Links, §:. : 
Allen, J. H, Historical Sketch of the Unitarian Movement. $1.50 


Allingham, W. Varieties in Prose. 5 

ourney in Other Worlds, 

The Lone House. 

Bradbury, W., and Emery,G.C. Algebra for Begionens. 


A. H, The Question of Unity. 
Brooke, $. A. Tennyson, $2 

W._ The Natural Law of Money. 
ri English Prose Selections. 
Dickens, M. A. A Valiant Ignorance, $:. 


Cassell Pub. Co, 


Christian Literature Co, 

Longmans, 
D. Apne & Co. 
Dodd, } 





oston: Thompson, Brown & Co, 
75¢. Christian Literature Co, 
. G. P, Putnam's Sons, 





$1.10. 
soc. $x. ° G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
Constitutional Beginnings of North Carolina. 
Tr. by M. E.R. $3.50. G. P, Putnam's 


: 4 . : Loomis, E. J. Wayside Sketches. $r. Roberts Bros, 
at No. 47 West Twenty-eighth Street, on the night of April 26, with Matthews d Senos ofvee Sma” Hapera Bros, 
a reception to its President, Mr. Bronson Howard, who has just Minton, M.M. Country Lanes and City Pavements. soc. American News Co, 

df E It Ived t int th My Two Wives. “7 Cassell Pub. Co, 
returned from Lurope, was resolved to appoint another com- Pierson, A. T. The Bible in Private and Public. F. H, Revell Co, 


mittee to go to Washington and try to secure legislation for a 
more severe international copyright law. 

—Julian O. Davidson, a well-known marine painter, whose work 
was familiar through the pages of Harper's Weekly, died at his 
home at South Nyack, N. Y., on Monday evening last, Mr. David- 
son was born in 1853, in Cumberland, Md, 


—A tablet to the memory of Jenny Lind was unveiled in West- 
minster Abbey on April 20, by the Princess Christian of Schleswig- 
Holstein, the second daughter of Queen Victoria, The tablet is 
next to Thackeray's. 


Varigny, C. de. 
Wallace, 


3 Walsh, M, For Love of Gold, 
—Mr. Charles Dudley Warner has just returned from Bermuda, wees college, Ggneral Ca al 
where, as he expresses it, he has “spent six weeks of uninterrupted Yeats, W.B. 


Robertson, A. Fra Paolo Sarpi. §t.s0. 

Robinson, E. A,, and Wall, G. A. The Gun-Bearer. 
Saltus, F.S. The Bayadere, and Other Sonnets. 
Scott, 5 Salvation by Christ, 

Scott, W. ‘The Tali mn. $1.25. 
Shakespeare, W. Merry Wives of Windsor. 


Super,C, W. History of the German Language. 


La Femme aux Etats-Unis. 
e, E. Constitution of the Argentine Republic and United States of Brazil, 


- B. Land of Heart’s Desire, 


Thomas Whittaker, 
Robert Bonner’s Sons, 
2 " G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Philadelphia: Friends’ Book Ass'n, 
Macmillan & Co. 

Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
Ed. by I. Gollancz, Macmillan & Co. 


Stevens, W, A., and Burton, E.de W. Harmony of the Gospels. §$: 


Silver, Burdett & Co, 


$x.50. 
Columbus, O.: Hann & Adair. 
Brentano's, 


Chicago: bs poten Press. 

soc. Mascot Pub. Co. 
e of. urora, N, Y, 
lack, $r. Cassel! Pub, Co. 
London: T, Fisher Unwin. 








Messrs. Stone & Kimball’s Announcements. 
HAMLIN GARLAND’S NEW BOOK. 


CrumBLinG Ipoits: Zwelve Essays on Art, dealing chiefly with Literature, 

Painting, and the Drama, 16mo, $1.25. (ust issued.) 

*,* A collection of Mr. Garland’s essays which attracted so much attention on their appearance in mag- 
azine form, They are on various topics: ‘* New Fields of Art,’ ** The Future of Fiction,” ** The Drift of the 


i 
Drama,” ‘* The Influence of Ibsen,” “Im ionism,”’ ** Local Colour in Fiction,” and so forth. Taken asa 
whole, the book is a vigorous plea for the recognition of youth, and a protest against the despotism of tra- 


dition. It is also the creed of a realist. 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOUL-| BLISS CARMAN. 
Low Tipe on GRAND PRE, Re- 
| 
| 
| 








TON. 
vised and enlarged edition, transferred 


ARTHUR O’SHAuUGHNESSY: His é ¢ 
Life and his work, with selections| 0 the present Publishers, With a 
title-page designed by MARTIN 


With a portrait. 
MowER,. 180, $1.00, 


“Few s on the far side of the Atlantic are born 
with such a poetical way of longing at things as 
Carman,” — The London Literary World, 

** These verses have a haunting quality from which 
there is no escape,”"— The Dial, 

* There is music, melody. and the subtle quality of 
real or in this new writer’s verse.”—-7The Literary 
World. 


GEORGE SANTAYANA. 
SONNETS AND OTHER Poems, 16mo, 
$1.25. 

“T have surely quoted sufficiently from the pages 
of Mr. Santayana to prove hima . He has some- 
thing akin to the spiritual exaltation of Wordsworth, 
the self. oofness of Matthew Arnold; but he 


is alwaysand everywhere himself.””—Louise Chandler 
Moulton, 


Srom his Poems. 
18mo0, $1.25. 


Dr. Richard Garnett, of the British Museum, writes 
on the announcement of the book: ‘I am delighted 
to hear of it, It is a thing which I have often 
said om to be done,—must be done, in fact,—if 
O'Shaughnessy is to keep the place he deserves among 
the poets of his age.”’ 


GILBERT PARKER. 
A Lover’s Diary: Sonnets. With 
a frontispiece by Witt. H. Low. 
18mo0, $1.25. 
*,* This is Mr. Parker's first book of verse, In 
fact, not more than two or three of the sonnets have 
ever been printed before, It will therefore be of con- 


siderable interest, especially to those who have en- 
oyed the novels and short stories by the same author, 


Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


STONE & KIMBALL, Chicago, The Caxton Building, and Cambridge, Brattle Square. 


CROUCH & FITZGERALD. 


Reliable Trunks, Bags and Cases. 
No. 701 Sixth Ave., near 40th St. No. 688 Broadway, near 4th St. 
No. 161 Broadway, near Cortlandt St. 
NEW YORK. 


























MUSIC Ae Se. great mnetont clas- 
sics, imported and reprinted 
for velne oF instrument, in all 
published forms, Headquarters for sheet music, 
music books and music literature. Send for free 
Catalogues. OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
Boston, N. Y., Phila, 


THE LENOX LIBRARY 
(AND READING ROOTS), 





Fifth Av. and St., is open every week day from 
10 A. M. tos P. M. 

Exhibition of rare books; two galleries of 
paintings. 


Admission free. No tickets required. 





“AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD," 


NEW YORK (ENTRAL 


» & HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD, 
TRUNK LINE, 


FOUR-TRACK 





Reaching by its through cars the most im com- 
mercial centres of the United States and and 
the greatest of America’s Health and Pleasure resorts. 


Direct Line to NIAGARA FALLS 


by way of the historic Hudson River and through the 
beautiful Mohawk Valley. 


CENTRAL grrive, at and de e a. 4d 3 *New 

. ve. 

York, centre of Hotel and’ Residence section. 3 
ONLY RAILROAD STATION IN NEW YORK. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


ERHORN’S Teacuers’ Acency. 
a and best known in U. S. 





Established, 1855. 
3 Bast 14TH Sraust, it, Y. 
An Agency 6 TRmerely hears of va to enemy FO 
is a something, bet if it is to geiead 09 to 
you t them at ; mmend a teacher and 
gon shoes | that is more, Ours Recommends. 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N, Y. 








CALIFORNIA 


San Mateo, California. 
S* MATTHEW'S SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 





Twenty-zicutn Year. 
Rev. Atrrep Les Brewer, D.D., Rector, 


es 
‘in the ers) Connecticut, 


BsibE SEMINARY FOR GIRLS 
for euktere, gi heal Be 
Term 7% ear path 4 Number 
aoth. '94.. Mise SARA J. 8MiTH, Principal. 


Norwalk, Connecticut, 
ORWALK MILITARY INSTITUTE 
ee S. Roserts, Principal. 





CONNECTICUT 





SPRY, AasteTt Any | gage nyt OF 


receives for schoo! " Picasant home, 


chook receives f school, 











EDUCATIONAL 
RIVERVIEW “socankdepsie, n.y. 


| Year. College, the 
cement Aree ses yay 


NEW YORK CITY 
THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 


OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 
126 and 128 East 17th Street 
(INCORPORATED 188s) 

Dr. ANTONIN DVORAK, Director. 
Special Summer Term 


extending from Jung 1st to SerremBeEr zs5TH, to the 
advantages of which the attention of hy ay students 
in Baan Be colleges, kf ict etc, 1s and 
nm the enjoyment of a vacation r- 
feblari ly invi ited . «Si " 


New York Gity, 85th and 86th Streets, 


THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Riversipe Drive, 


New York Gity, 183 Lenox Ave., near 119th St. 
M ISS MARY E. AND MISS RUTH MERINGTON 

















French and English School for Girls, 


6 West 48th Street, New York Gity, 
NGE’S BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 


18s 8 
For Pri: Academic and Gollege Pre 
Mt sory, Courses. iY jal students admitted, uA 
more than eight pupils constitute any class, 








om Gi age ini f 
MN i tet Sam 
ge a 
manners. . 





rT ae note 
tute, Early oP Miss CADY, Principals, 


Sxrers DIOCESAN SCHOOL, » po rwen. 
T, Hoth year ones Wy ok 3 That Many Hittarp, 


Hillhouse Ave. 
or SCHOOL” FOR ron YOUNG LADIES. West End Insti- 





th Street, 
FOR GIRLS. Primary and 
A eeaguwne. AND Day SCHOOL. 


New you Cit West 
CA MIC’ BASSE 
At Preparatory Classes. 


Colleg 
Mary B, Wuiron, A.B., weed Lois A, Bans. 











NORTH CAROLINA 
Releigh North Carolin: 
MARY'S SCHOOL FOR GiRLs, Raleigh, North 
Te arolina, Easter Term ro the 
h 


36 i ben) poe ge | 

jar wi in jan. pivention ail 

ysical Gulture and Huclone Monat Rector, , 
Gace D.D. 











OHIO 





MARYLAND 





PMORE ARDENT co COLLEGE. oe. Ae 


D., ‘Sas. 


Fee Sraser, 





MASSACHUSETTS 


Te 


‘OHW Ww DA meyer ‘s PRIVATE HOM 
J's St. Prepares for Hi 





husetts. 

‘OR YOUNG LADIES, 

. Pleasantand : 
preparatory and 5; 





SCHOOL 
etc, Send 





NEW JERSEY 
Bordentown, New Ji 


yas a A BRAISLIN SCH A 
5 edn —, RE 
For apecier « Seer to 


cate admits ee sadn 
poke 
7 wes Home ee pe D, Sewet, 
NEW YORK — 
a 
ee 











Aw ee INARY Aourre 








Cre eee GIR 


be taken Pomona a 





Lis"SoiteeE Fo fio eiwony, J Three anata 
Wire 


8, Fris 


NEw von MILITARY y ACADEMY. 


J. Wricnt, President, 


Xi ceins SGHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
tad twenty-eighth year began September atst, 


t. 














Painbeyilte, © 
as eRe’ SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
who desire a course of s seedy beyond that of the 


reparetory or high schoo! 
= 7 ’ Miss Mary Evans, Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Paitedel hia, va Walnut St 
HORO ARENCH AND ENGLisit Home 
THCROU caer Twenty Gr unr the charge of 


Mme. Henrietta Clerc and ore L. Pecke. 


tench warranted to be Sg Tg were years, Terms, 
year. Address Mme. H. C. tin 














VERMONT 





Saxton's River, V 
ERMONT ACADEMY. Beautiful, healthful location. 
Both sexes. Ten | aege bu uildings. Thirteen teachers, 
ull equipment. Fits for any college, for Dainese, 
for life. Military department under rs. 
Gymnasium. EO. A, WILLIAMS, | Ph. D, B Pansies 


If you want FRENCH BOOKS, or docks 
of any description—School Books, Standara 
Books, Novels, ete.—send to WILLIAM! R. 
JENKINS, Publisher and Importer, 851 
and 853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 
NEW YORK. Catalogue on application, 

Importations promptly made. 


The Round Robin 
Reading Club. 


DESIGNED FOR THE PROSOTION OF 
SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF 
LITERATURE. 


New and oe = of Reading: 
“Before Go "—The best books upon the 
History, Scenery Art ot end Pate abroad. Each Country sepa- 
“Under the Susanee eeeee The Hen. Woote and Moun- 
tains. Maye. epgctal old and new for 


a The Vacation ‘Btudent "—For Teachers and others de- 
widen 00, eirpue spe special lines of study through the summer. 











Ghild"—An admirable selection f: 
the best and mo most oe Sptul maak upon the care and train: 
children. 


or particulars concerning other Courses, address, 
Miss LOUISE STOCKTON, 
4213 Chester Avenue, Philadelphia. 











Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in leav- 


Rope: strength.—Latest Untted States Government Food 


ROYAL BAKING Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, New York. 








Lyons Silks. 


CHECK TAFFETAS. 
MOIRE ANTIQUE. 
GRENADINES. 


Proadooay K 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 








THE DRAMA 





LYCEUM THEATRE. 4th Ave. & 23d St. 
Manager. 


Danie. Frouman, 
A. W, Pinero’s Farce THE AMAZONS 
cal Romance, THE AMAZONS 


Begins 8.10, Matinees, Thursday and Saturday 


Memorial Tablets. 


of any description erected in Schools, 
Colleges, Libraries, Chapels, Churches 
and Public Buildings. Send for illus- 
trated hand-book. 








J. & R, LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N.Y. 





